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PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


FIGURE I. 


Arobe of sea-green ‘silk, the skirt very full; 
tight corsage, half-high and mp long sleeves 
very fiat at top, the fulness drawn by two tight 
bands into separate puffs, diminishing in size to 
the wrist ; white muslin pelerine, 7 in front, 
and the endg ing under the belt, which 
fastens with backle ; muslin cap a la Pay- 
sanne, the crown high and bent forwards, lappets 
of Vandyke lace, and pink roses arranged i 
separate little wreaths; primrose viovdl and 
black kid slippers. 





1836. 


FIGURE Ils 


A dress of lilac cashmere satin, tight corsage, 
arriere ; the point rounded off at the waist : a dee 
collar of fine white muslin, edged with British 
lace, tight long sleeves, the tops flattened, and a 
fall wider than those before described hangi 
below the elbow, and edged with black lace. 
Citron colour silk bonnet (the brim cut deep and 
square at the sides) bouquets of fruit and leaves 
under brim, coloured like the bonnet, and two 
ostrich feathers on the left side of thecrown. Kid 
slippers; citron colour gloves. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
EXTRACT FROM A VILLAGE CLERGYMAN’S DIARY. 


BY MI8S C. 


E. GOOCH. 


Proverbs, chap. 26th. 


« Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein, and he that rolleth a stone, it will return upon him.” 


We eve, 

Thave just returned from pees e cere- 
mony of marriage between Henry -Overton and 
his rich cousin, Lousia Ann Overton. 

It is a proof how little we studious le 
inow of what is passing around us. I ¢ 
—nay I am sure—I heard that he loved and 
wooed Caroline Deans; they were aoere toge- 
ther, but it seems I was mistaken. Caroline was 
ut the wedding; there is nothing like a love- 
lom damsel about her; she looked more beauti- 
fal than ever, and was gayest of the gay. I felt 
myself called on to ve hes her, lest the exuber- 
ace of her spirits should make her overstep the 
bounds of propriety. I believe she thinks more 

of serious matters than I was aware of; 

for I told her that “she ought to be very— 
very good, and grateful, she had received so many 
blessings,” she answered earnestly, and with a 
look, “ oh! yes! I am as grateful as I 

am happy!” Frail creatures that we are and 
— suspicion. I fancied that the bridegroom 
unhappy ; there was something in his eye 

that chilled miy soul, and when I bade him good 
tight, and a continuation of happiness, he an- 
‘ with a sneer that rolled my warm feel- 
to their source,—“ thank you—thank 

yes, I am extremely happy—and you 


e me so.” 
13 





He was certainly very gay, but I feated that 
he drank more wine than was becoming, and 
gaiety was too reckl do not like such 
terous spirits: it is no cheerful certaifity of 
pros that pleases me—but, perhaps, I am too fas+ 

dious. 

The bride is a fine looking woman, always 
cold and haughty ; to-night affectation was added 
to the superstructure. I heard old Mrs. Overton 
say that she behaved charmingly; so I su 
it was all right, for every body knows that Mrs. 
Overton is a very model of good breeding and 
propriety. I that they may be happy, but 
there is something presses on my mind that they 
will be otherwise. I cannot help thinking of the 
look of the bridegroom when I bade him salute 
the bride: an absolute spasm passed over his 
countenance, and his kiss was as cold as the 
moonbeam on 4 bank of snow. Bat do 
think of such fantasies? I am old, my 
dim, and fashions and manners have 
will turn my mind to better things 3 
these vain forebodings. 


I have just returned from Mrs. 
have been since dayli Heaven support and 
strengthen her under her misery! Caroline is 
dead! dead of a broken heart—and I blamed her 
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levity! I rebuked her—perchance more ween | 
than I intended, adding my mite to crush an al- 
ready broken spirit. He 4ad wooed her, and won 
the affections of her young heart. For his sake 
she had refused the proffered love of two others, 
superior to him in worldly goods, and equal to 
him in every personal or mental attraction. Still 
though she felt herself betrothed to Henry, she 
did not throw off all reserve, and, proclaim her 
ment. 

Mn Overton’s brother died and left his only 
@aaghter under the guardianship of her uncle. 
She was young and inexperienced, and being 
educated in a fashionable boarding school, early 
imbibed notions of her own importance. This 
importance was wounded, that her cousin Henry, 
the handsomest young in the neighbourhood, 
should love another b an herself. Guided 
by a spirit of mischief, she attempted to estrange 

Caroline,sand attach him to herself, in 
which attempt she was powerfully aided by her 
uncle and aunt. Henry at first laughed at her 
folly, but at length began to attend more patient- 
ly to his father, who lamented that the lands so 
comfortably adjoining, should be separated for 
ever; his mother constantly ted that if he 
would but marry his cousin, he might be the 
first man in the county, aye, perhaps in the State. 
It is sufficient to say that his love, that was indeed 
but a selfish feeling, and sought his own gratifi- 
cation, not the welfare of the object, gradually 

‘ cooled toward Caroline, and that at last he quitted 
her entirely. “He paid her polite attention and 
respect whenever he met her, but he no longer 
sought her society, and when his attentions to 
her were mentioned before him, he turned it into 
a joke. “Nothing serious, oh! no, she was a 
fine girl, and any gentleman might like to attend 
her.”” Caroline heard this with anguish; but 
womanly pride, and maidenly delicacy, forbade 
her to proclaim her wrongs, or ask the sympathy 
of her companions. She affected to take the 
same tone, and pon pw at the idea that a plea- 
sant young man could ng visit her family, or pay 
to her the common nlijons of the day, but it 
must be thought that he to be married to her. 
this calm exterior, her soul was writhing 

in 7; we succeeded in concealing this an- 
ish, bat the straggle was killing her. Once, 
and once only, did she see him alone. It was in 
the middle of a lane, thickly hedged on each side 
with the savin, the wild pear, and the briar, that 
they met by accident; each paused, each felt a 
dread of the now inevitable interview. The de- 
serter and the deserted, the wronger and the 
wronged, now met, with averted eyes and cold 
greetings, where they had walked with the 
sweetest feelings of honest affection and youth- 
fut eonfidence. But the die was cast, and mus- 


tering all his c Henry approached her- 
with? extended hand. “My Fag Caroline, I 


have wished to see you; do not turn away, do 
not refuse to shake hands with me. You think 
me a heartless villain, but I will convince you 
with five words that I am the victim of circum- 
stances. I repeat, I adore you—but fate has 
compelled me to give up the delightful hope of 
calling you my own. »S#ill dear Caroline, I 
wish to retain your friendship. I entreat you 
not to refuse me. I would explain all to you, but 
it is another’ssecret. I can only say [am doom- 





i 


ed to expiate the folly of others. For 
sake treat me as I treat you, Let not the mal. 
nant fools that surround you, think that there has 
been aught but friendship between us. 
my heart breaks in the effort will not give them 
that triumph over you. Let me be to you ag q 
brother and friend.” Caroline wept, she believed 
him, felt pity for his sorrow and indignatios 
inst those unknown agents who were the 
cause of it. She returned to her home with , 
lighter heart, for she felt satisfied that she was 
yet loved, and she could easier give up her love 
and her happiness whilst convinced that he loved 
her and suffered like herself, than endure the 
more bitter and more agonizing conviction, thet 
he had ceased to love her; that her charms had 
lost their power, that her presence was unwel- 
come, her love despised, and that the object of 
her devotion loved another. 


‘Her rival-—hers—language has not a word 

By women’s ear so utterly abhorred.” , 

— 

This pang she thought he had spared her 
still confiding in his Temiehip a his fede 
ment, she did contronl her and ap- 
swered the jests of her companions with badi- 

light as theirown. Perhaps there was 
eed pride in showing her lover that she pos 
sessed a heart as firm—as proud as his own. 
tho’ 
~ _——— 


** One pang remained, perchance, 
Some secret hope yet lingered i 
But this, too, was destroyed.”’ 


His cousin, who had of late professed much 
friendship for her, and affected to believe that 
there never had been any sentiment warmer than 
friendship between her and Henry, now selected 
her for a confidant, and with great show of modes- 
ty and bashfalness informed her, she should 
soon be married to her dear cousipgmnd request- 


ed Caroline to be her bridesmaid ! With her eyes. 


apparently bent on the roses she was to 
pam she yet watched the ed ni ag of Ce 
roline, and, I fear, enjoyed the agony she saw 
ictured in every speaking lineament. At least 
aroline thought so, as she caught that steal 
setily es she _ ved to die — she 4 
grati r rival by a symptom of sorrow. 
mental glance at the duplick deceit with 
which she had been treated, the deadly 
sickness of her heart into warm tesentment, her 
pride enabled her to assume an air of calmness, 
as she congratulated her triumphant rival on her 
proaching spring, and declared that she 
ought them for each other. Miss Bar 
ton seemed surprized and disconcerted, but rak 
lied herself for another blow, and probably hop- 
ing to disturb the self-command of Caroline, 
said, “‘Oh, you flatter me, so superior as Henry 
is to all the gentlemen I know; Fae "t feel wor- 
thy of such devoted attachment. I used to think 
that you and he were formed for each other, and 
really wonder that he never fell in love with you. 
Indeed, to tell you the truth, I oe geet 
thing of the kind, till he assured me he ne- 


ver had felt any thing but as eee a 
Again her eye was fixed on C Wut she 
was now on her guard, and answered gaily, 


“Oh, no! we should never suit at all: I like 
him very Well as an acquaintance to flirt with, 
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pet not as a lover. I beg your pardon; I don’t 
pean any thing disparaging, but our dispositions 
ye s0 different that we should not like the same 
But this will be a busy time, and as I 
um to have the honour of pulling off your glove, 
| must make preparations to look my best.” 
They parted. Caroline op mee — 
poured her ydnto the sympathising 
- of her true friond—her mother. Mrs. Deans, 
s ‘spirited woman, of respectable family, 
wd formerly moving in a higher-sphere than the 
of Henry Overton, was as indignant as 
C daughter, and feeling nothing herself but 
ty contempt, forgot that Caroline loved, 
sod fancying that their sentiments were alike, 
uged Caroline to appear the gay girl she for- 
merly had been. She did not possess deep pe- 
petration, and saw not—suspected not—that the 
qertion was too much to require ; that the chords 
of her heart were breaking one by one, and, in- 
stead of taking her from a scene where her tem- 
per was kept in constant irritation, and her feel- 
in tant tension, she made use of every 
incentive to excite her to “‘ show by her beha- 
viour that she was not a forsaken damsel,” and 
aulted in her @aughter’s half delirious spirits, 
litle thinking that her efforts to sustain them 
were sapping the seat of life. * 4 
Ihave already mentioned .her conduc the 
wedding, which her mother had defined attend- 
ing, on pretence of a sprained ankle. Caroline 


was attended to her home by Doctor Hammond, 
who was settled in the village, and had long felt 


apenchent for her. 


Her mother was standing at 
the door, looking anxiomsly out into the moon- 
lighted path, when they approached; she gave 
the Doctor an invitation to enter and a 
cap of tea, which her maternal solicttude had 
povided for her oe The gentleman, more 
than ever fascinated by his beautiful companion, 
wecepted the offer, and was soon seated by the 
table 


Caroline, after a glance of sorrowful reproach 
to her mother, seated herself, and complaining of 
Gtigue and head-ache, took little share in the 
conversation, which was prineipally on the sprain 
@ Mrs. Dean, as she hed sufficient tact to avoid 
uking any thing about the yee : 

Anxious to please the mother of Caroline, Mr: 
Hammond offered to write a prescription for a 
bath that would relieve her immediatel y—mate- 
ials for writing were placed upon the table, the 
prescription written, and Caroline drawing a 
thet of paper before her, commenced writing 

it, uninterrupted by the others, who were 

the comparative merits of some sort 

@herbs. At last, the Doctor, = had 
tctificed enough to policy, turned to Caroline, 
tad said, ‘I have heard of the charming effu- 
tions of Miss Caroline’s muse—I — she 
now composing an epithalamium. ill you 


i leasure to se it?” With an 
tir of gallantry be extested his haad for the 
z. Caroline made no opposition, but gazed 
him with such a wildly vacant manner, that 
be exclaimed, in alarm, “ Miss Dean! good hea- 
Yens, what io emeantioe ?’? With an unnatural 

» Caroli back in convul- 

sprang assistance, and 
aid of the Doctor, conveyed her into the 
room and laid her on a bed. Mrs. Dean, 





too much terrified for the moment to think of con- 
cealment, rushed up stairs, and summoned her 
only domestic, a stout girl, and her younger 
daugh@r. Her convulsions continuing in spite 
of the simple remedies at hand, Mr. Hammond 
said he would leave them for a moment till he 
could run to his office and procure some medi- 
cine. He was followed to the door by Mrs, 
Deans, who, aa that moment, was awake to 
the necessity ution, and earnestly entreated 


him not to make known her daughter’s to 
| any person, as Caroline would ae crete 


Promising any thing she asked, he hastened to 
obtain every remedy he could lay his bh on, 
and returned in a very few moments to bed- 
side of the sufferer. What a sight awaited him! 
He told me these cire himself, and de- 
seribed his horror at Mine the unfortanate 

her head supported on the bosom of her meer 
the dark blood bubbling andgfoaming out offi 


mouth at every respiration. ‘The mother groan . 
ands 


ing in anguish of spirit, her breast and 
covered with the blood of her darling child, who 
yet wore, as if in horrid mockery, the ornaments 
that decked her at the bridal: The wreath of 
roses, her admiring parent had twisted in her 
hair, yet remained there, though her comb had 
fallen out, and her dark locks; seareely to be 
equalled for length and beauty, poured over her 
neck and dappled in her heart’s, blood. “The 
Doetor, in his haste, had fortunately seized a 
small medicine chest which contained the 
cessary remedies, and he had the ple&sure 
a time, to see that the stipties he administered 
produced their effect. q .- 
She raised her hand feebly to her brow, and 


feeling the roses, pulled them off, and holding * 


them to her sister, said, with a faint smile, ** Put 
them away, they will get soiled, and I shall 
want them to-morrow when I am matried—none 


but white roses will do thea.” The Doctor in- . 


terfered, prohibited her speaking, and 
her to lie ome “ Well,” said she, “ wile if 
mother will sing to Mother, dear mother, 
sing your child to you did in old 
—sing me ‘Waly, Waly, love is bonny,’” 
“* Sieg!’ exclaimed her mother, almost inarticu- 
late with zo the hot tears pouring in streams 
down evd ¢ Me be ae dear eo uy 
if possible; her life depends upon i 
quiet,” said the Doctor. Her mother, master- 
ing, by a strong effort, her grief and agitation, 
took her hand, and seating herself by her pillow, 
commenced her sang. . 
. Mrs. Deans had been celebrated for her 
cal abilities, and yet retained her sweet voice.— 
“ Never,” said the Doctor, “ shall I the 
thrilling expression given by her tones 
to the old song she sang to her dying daughter.” 
** Oh! Waly, Waly, love is bonny, 
A little time while it is new, 
B t when its auld it waxes cauld, 
An’ fades away like the morning dew. 
I leant my back against an aik— 
I thought it was a trusting tree, 
But first it bent, and syne it brake— 
Sae my true love proved false to me!” 


She sleeps,” whispered her mother, pausing. 
The Doctor bent out over and. felt her . 


She slept—yes, she slept in this world to 
awaken no more! 


. 


- 
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The Doctor hastened over to rouse me, and 
bring me to speak what congolation I could to 
the afflicted family. I could scarcely believe or 
comprehend him. Though I have witndsed so 
many sudden deaths, though I humbly endea- 
vour to keep myself prepared should the dread 
summons be unexpectédly sent to myeelf, I 
could not realize that she, whom but an hour or 
two before I had seen radiant in ealth and beau- 
ty, was now a corpse. But, ! 1 was too 
soom-¢onvineed of it! 

"ts Oh, sir!” said the Doctor, “I am used to 
scenes of sickness, sorrow and suffering, but 
never gid I feel so deeply affected as by the 
events of this night. She, whom I have so long 
admired—she, who bu@#a few hours since was 
dancing gaily with me tqgtrains of the liveliest 
music—she, whom I but an hour since 
‘abpgrentiy in health to the arms of her mother— 
is stretched a @ld corpsed Qh! what a sight 
- it was—yet elegantly dressed—her dying head 
yet* Wreathed with flowers—her heart-broken 
mother, raising her gen voice, to soothe 
with melody her expiring child—her young sis- 
ter gazing- with childish wonder and childish sor- 
row, then hiding her face and her sobs in the bed- 
clothes—never, no never, can I forget to-night!” 
. @Day was breaking over the hills, as we en- 
tered the house of sorrow. , The mother was 
- stanfing at a table in the parlour, sealing a letter: 
she did not notice us, but turning to the girl who 
stood waiting her orders, gave her, with an air 
of firm determfhation, the papers, and said sterfi- 
ly,“ Do-as I told you—not a word more or less, 
or You will repent it!” The bewildered looking 
girl took the letter, and darted out of the house 
without reply. The mother, her strength appa- 
tently failing when her object was accomplished, 
tottered to a chair, where she sat in speechless, 
tearless ag6ny- I seated myseif by her side and 
- attempted to take her hands, but they were firm- 
ly clasped over her bosom, and I shuddered to 
see her still wet with the crimson-tide that had 
flowed in the veins gf Caroline. F could not 
essay the common t of condolence; there 
was a desolate grandeur in her look and attitude 
that seemed to say, she relied on her own pow- 
ers of mind for calmness and consolation. She 
paid no attention to what I said—I do not think 
she ever heard it. 

Mr. Hammond beckoned me to the other room, 
and I gazed with awe on the spectacle there 
presented. The early beams of morning were 
glancing through the windowy and brought fully 
to view every ghastly objeet. . 

We grow so familiar with death from our very 
infancy, that it ceases to fill our bosoms with 
that horror it once did, unless accompanied by 
something singular and dreadful. Appearanees 
are almost every thing, and ysurp, in many in- 
stances, the horrors of reality. We pass eyery 
day, unheeding and unpitying, the victims of ge- 
nuine grief and real misfortune, to have our feel- 
ings delightfully harrowed—our commiseration 
and tears excited, by the dressed-up woes, the 
imitation agonies of the theatre. e is an 
énordinate and unhealthy craving in. the human 
mind for excitement that is never satisfied, but 
like the opium eaters of the East, requires larger 
and larger doses, to stimulate its sensibilities. It 
is this, that while we pass over common deaths, 
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as indeed things of course, throws a horrible 
fascination over murders—executions— 

and suicide! Even to me, the scene on whieh | 
now gazed had a dreadful excitement. To gee 
that young and lovely girl, whose amiable quali. 
ties and winning manners had made her an apj- 
— aieutte extended breathless before me, 
still wra in the shining satin, spotted wi 
dark plashes of blood-—still adorned with ber 
highly prized ornaments, that glittered in the 
sunbea‘r, like gilding on a tomb-stone. 

_ Kneeling by the bed-side, with her facehig 
in her arms, was the young sister of the 
dead. Mr. Hammond took her by the hand ang 
looking at her swoln countenance, kindly bade 
her retire anil try to sleep—* You will be sick, 
and your mother has enough to bear without 
more afflictions.” He led her to the door, and 
then returned to me. Some one should be 
sent for to perform the last sad duties,” said he; 
* but = rs. Deans seems unable to speak or 
give directions; with your approbatiop, I will 
go myself and speak to Mrs. Woodburf and ap. 
other to come over.”” Left alone with the 

I knelt by her side, and poured out my feel- 
ings in supplications for the living, and if a 
prayer for the de Wid mingle with my ori- 
sonfprrary to the stern tenets of our chureh, 
I he “tear of she recording angel will blot 
it out,” if I @fended. 

The house door opened, and I heard the mo 
ther, in a tone of concentrated emotion, demand, 
“ Did you see him—Did you give it to him?” 
“ Yes,” said a woman’s voice, “ he was up—he 
was the first person I eaw—I did just as you 
told me—I pat it into his hands, and run home; 
but he is coming after me, I looked back and he 
was behind me.” “Go into the kitchen and 
light your fire,’’ was the response, and I sighed 
to see how the every day occupations went on 
in spite of death; the birds were twitferjpg and 
singing cheerfully from the eaves and the vine- 
covered porch. I almost wondered how they 
could be so heartless ; her watch, too, lay busily 
ticking on a chair, part of a chain, with its fairy 
links wrenched apart, yet attached to it, the 
other half still fastened to her dress and encit- 
cling her marble throat. 

y reflections were interrupted by a man’s 
step rapidly approaching and entering the houge, 
I thought it was the Doctor, but was surprised 
at hearing the vojce of Henry Overton, speai 
ing, and in anger, to Mrs. Deansr “= 

“I have come, ma’am, to return the lines 
which Miss Careline, so strangely sent me this 
morning; I thought she had more delicacy than 
to do such a thing. Had they fallen into any 
body’s hands but my own, the consequences 
would have been very unpleasant both to her 
and myself, and I trust this is ‘the last thipg of 


’ the sort I shall be troubled with !” 


I was about to make my appearance and in- 
terfere, when I was prevented by the answer of 
the indignant woman. 

“You had better*put-them into Caroline’s own 
hand——she is in there !” P io 

“No, it is of no consequencagy do not 
to quarrel,” said he.“ - 

" * But it is of * said she. The 
door was pyshed open, and Mrs. Deans alinost 
dragged him into the apartment, ‘ 
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———<—— 
“There,” shrieked she, “ Man—look there, 
wasee your work! See my angel child—ten 
thousand times more lovely, more excellent, than 
woman for whom you murdered her! Listen! 
ghile I lay upon you the nialediction of a heart- 
mother! May you never again——”’ 
«Stop, nor blaspheme your Maker!” eried I, 
mshing forward and catching her uplifted hand ; 
«vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will 
it.” 
“| thank you!” exclaimed she, “ your words 
have sanctified my curse, and it will be repaid.” 
Mr. Overton had stood for a moment as if be- 
wildered, then staggering to the bed, he gazed 
long and wildly, as if to be certain it was not an 
imposition. Alas! the pallid cheek, the white 
lip, and the bloodless ear, while all around was 
stained with crimson, told the tale too plainly ; 
with a deep groan he fell against the bedstead, 
ad, before I could catch him, to the floor. 
I called on Mrs. Deans to assist me in remov- 
i him to the next room, but she indignantly 


“| would not touch him for the wealth of 
worlds! No! let him lie at the feet of her his 
black hearted treachery killed! Would to God 
he might never move again !”” 

I was shocked at this vindictive feeli nd 

to her severely upon her duties as ris- 
tian, and the injury it would do to@he fair fame 
of her departed daughter; the latter considera- 
tion seemed to strike her, and she handed me 
some water and a bottle of cologne, with which 
Iplentifully wet his face, and forced some into 
his mouth. He soonggave signs of returning 
consciousness, rose, and supported by my arm, 
left the house. 

“Are you well enough to walk home,” said 
I, “or shall I go with you ?” 

“Yes, I am well now; I never fainted before ; 

1-I—guf always sick at the sight of blood. I 
thank you, but I hed rather be alone; I do not 
know why Mrs. Deans sent for me, I’m sure I 
never———”” 
+ He stopped, for he saw by my looks that I 
was disgusted with his behaviour. I left him 
and returned to the house, where some women at 
this moment arrived from the neighbouring 
houses. I endeavoured to get the mother to 
converse with me, that] might turn her thoughts 
toamore fitting channel, but declaring herself 
wable at that time, she requested me to come at 
another opportunity. 

I had picked cations the floor the “a that 
Mr. Overton wished to returg, which I imme- 
diately knew to be thes¥ery letter I had seen 
Mrs.‘Deans send in the, mérning. I mentioned 
it4o the doctor, who aceompanied me home, and 
We agreod that it. was that we should 

se it, that, ight better know how to con- 

ourselves in disagreeable and sorrow- 
ful business. I had nd sooner opened it than the 
doctor exclaimed, “That is the very paper she 
Was writing at the moment she was seized with 
convalsions! I know it by°*my own writing on 
—— I had begun to write, but took another 


With reddflbled interest,-I pow perused the 
tad record of her-latest feefiige, apd my heart 
bled to think how wretched—how ; her’s 
must have been to make her write #0 bitterly. I 





will transcribe the lines, for I shall return the 
original to her mother. 


I know he is not ha —for ¥ saw it in his eye ; 

—e ow laugh, that just concealed a 
sigh ! 

I felt it in the fever'd hand, that in the dance touched 
mine ; 

I saw+he goblet tremble as he the bridal wine! 

I know he does pot love her—I it in his look ; 

Alas! too lo fatally—I’ve conn’d that treach- 
erous book ! ; wel 

Those who have loved so fondly, can nef€r love again, 

Although the links are sundered--they drag the broken 


chain ; . 

Yes! - the halls of mirthfulness--in hours gf giddy 
glee— 

ee feel the iron in thy geart, and shuddering think 
of me! 

Yes! even when thy lip pressed to that of thy young 


bride 


There will be one unbidden guest--I shall be bgphy 


side. _- >. 
And let her watch thy slumbers—when her hand is. .«, 


cla in thine; - ° 
Then, i thou murmurest a name, be sure that name is 
mine: 


And I—the wrong’d forsaken one--I stilf will pity 
“ . 


For thou wilt bear for years the pang—the grave will. 
end for me. 3 , 
- Pr «= ” a 


I have been ovef to see’ Mrs. Deans, her mind is . - 


in a sad ‘state; I said every thing to soothe her,” 
that I thought justifiable, but she listened to all 
Fsaid with a calm apathetic manmer tMat shocked 
me. Her mind was evidently pré-occupied, and 
when I paused, she asked me if I thought*hety 
brains unsettled, or if I pons her in possession 
ofher senses. I gold her there was nothing, I 
was sure, in what I had said, to give rise to such 
an idea, unless she wished to intimate that the 
Christian truths I had offered to hermnotice were 
such as to shock her. . Tas 

* Oh, no! God forbid! but I have a reason for 
asking you the question that jp no way concerns 
yourself og what you have been so good as to 
Say to me.” 

“ Certainly,” said I, though I confess, with 
some twitches of conscience, “I am sure Ido not 
see but that you are sane.”’ : 

“Then you will not regard what I now say as 
the ravings of a mad woman; I tell you that 
neither Henry Overton or his deceitful wife shall 
attend the funeral of my last treasure, I 
not bear it; and should I see them, I should pro- 
claim her wrongsgnd his perfidy to all assem- 
bled!’ 

I was shocked at this determination, but com- 
batted it in vain. In vain I reminded her of the 
mild precepts of our meek Saviour—of the duty 
of forgiveness—nay of the jmpolicy, in a worldly 
view, of such denunciation. I could obtain no 
other answer thaff “I will do it if they dare to 
brave me by coming; let them take the conse- 
quences; they have murdered her—yes! they 
have as much murdered her as if the had plung- 
ed a dirk into her bosom ; and shall I, her mother, 
suffer her pale remains to be insulted by the. 
sence of 4 assassins ? Never! never ! 
not of it. I have sworn it, and I will keep 
oath. Yes! my precious one! I have sworn it 
over your lifeless body! others may break theiy 
faith, but your mother will keep her’s !” 
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I was compelled to desist, and left her, un- 
certain what steps to pursue. I called upon Dr. 
Hammond to commune with him ; I had scarcely 
stated my dilemma, when he told me that the 
matter was already arranged, as Mr. Ov and 
his bride would set out in the morning on a bridal 
tour. Relieved by this intelligence, we con- 
versed on the circumstances for some time, and 
by com notes, we threw light upon various 

t had before seemed ob¥®ure. The Dr. 
himselfgformerly loved and wished to marry 
her, but keen rejected for Overton, whose 
jealousy had prohibited her from associating with 
other tlemen unless he was present. His 
requests were laws with her, and during his ab- 
sence at college, she h@l abstained from every 
amusement, however ful or innocent, rather 
than give hima eoenent Main. 

The Doctor showed me some lines he had com- 
pod, or that, as @e said, had gome into his 

. mind, on the sad scene of her death. I begged 
them of him and copy them below. 


Dear mother! let me weep to-night, 
ay ee ee 

Nay ! do not think your child so weak, 

8 thus to show her sorrow. 
I will not shed one tear of grief, 
° When hie ’s wedded to anotlier ; 

But, oh! to-night you'll let me weep 

Upon your breast, my mother! 


. 
Among her y and joyous mates 


She seem’d the lightest hearted ! 


But the m smile and glance, 
© When the bridal train es 


Her stern resolve that c ed the tear, 
Sustained her to her mather’s door ; 
Then, feeling none but friends were near, 

Convuls’d she sank upon the floor. 


poe wer Leh ad prey eased 
Ja misery,—b&lf unconsciously — 
hee A! obo ageae 
“y sister ! no tears, 
Nor the a sigh of sorrow ; 
But gather ye fresh flowers— 
For I'll be wed to-morrow ! 


* And see that spotless are, 
The blossoms of your wreath ; 
—— and stainless aye should be, 
y bridal chaplet—Death! 
I os not eraz” t yet a. 
brain is growing wi 
a nathan anenel al once 
Sing to repose—your child ! 
** Yes! chant some nursery tale, 
’T will tell of days long fied.” 
She was obey ere the song 
Was ended—she was dead. 
Farewell to life’s romantic dream! 
Farewell the that named thee mine! 
Light be the turfa thy head, : 
--Caroline! 


—injured 
Sunday Evening. 
The sad ceremony is over; 1 have seen the 
ferm of the unfortunate Caroline deposited in 
that small enclosure, where hundreds now repose, 
and where in a few years I shall, probably, rest 
beside her. 





ae _ Dee, 25, 1812, 

Ihave just returned from eating my Christmas 
dinner at Mr. Overton’s; I have not seeti him for 
several years till this week. He removed sooq 
after his marriage to Newport, where he has beea 
very successsful in mercantile parsuits. Now 
that the scourge of war is upon our shores, and 
the fleets of Great Britain.threatening our com. 
merce, he has returned to the home of his 
and taken possession of his patrimony. His 
father is dead, but his mother has continued 
reside here. I saw them at meeting on 
and could scarcely recognise the gay, e 
young man, I had formerly known, in the i 
important looking person before me. Mrs. Oven 
ton, too, has grown iato a fat peony-faced 
but their ee only child, is as 
a creature as I ever beheld. I !ooked from the 
squire’s pew to that formerly occupied by Mr, 
Deans and her family; it is direcily Opposite, 
across the broad aisle; it = to be empty; 
poor Mrs. Deans has long laid beside her 
daughter, and little Lucy went far away"to some 
distant relations. I wondered if they thought of 
Caroline, or felt a moment’s compunction at see 
ing her place empty ! ; 

received a note, requesting me to partake of 
thei ristmas difner. I wish to be in chi 
wi men, and.accepted the invitation. 
fancied there®would be some constraint in our 
meeting, but I was mistaken ; he seemed to have 
forgotten former scenes and persons, in the com 
stant good fortune that had attended him. It 
was natural that we should talk over old times, 
and former friends, but I gedulously avoided men 
tioning what I thought would pain him. 1 
might have spared my solicitade. We were 
looking at the pictures he had sent down, one of 
them, a beautiful- Madonna, seemed familiar to 
my eye. 

** Don’t it resemble some one whom ypu for 
a—_ knew ?” said Mrs. Overton. Phesi- 
tated. 

“ Mrs. Overton thinks it resembles Caroline 
Deans, whom we knew formerly,” said he, care~ 
lessly, “ but in my opinion it is mach handsomer 
than ever she was!” 

I was shocked, and had not his daughter been 
present, whose young heart I would not pain, I 
should have answered him reproachful!ly. Can 
it be that I alone remember the things gone by! 
Can it be that what is so vividly impressed upoa 
my heart and recollection, is but as a dream to 
— It is true I have lived a life of humble 
usefulness, my journeying and my adventures 
bounded by my parish, while they have bees 

in the great 


man; fortune has pour- 
i _ im, and he has an amiable and 
beautifal daughter, on whom both lavish 
affection they do not feel for each other. 
ways of heaven are inscrutable, nor is 
it for men to questien them. , 
_ * Ocboblt 15, 1815. 
I had a singular dream last night; 1 dreamed 
of Mrs. vonage havg “< of 
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—— 
put never before of her mother. I thought she 
game to me laughing and gaily attired, and hand- 
ing me 2 mourning dress, such as she always 
wore after the death of Caroline, bade me present 
it with her compliments to Henry Overton ! 
I should have such a dream! but I have 
heen rather ill for a few days, and when the 
bodily organs are out of order they operate 


7o0— 


black soul from your worthless body as I crush 
this ! May the bitter curse of a bereaved parent 
light on you! May your——” Paralyzed almost 
to imbecility, I yet had power to catch his arm 
and cry, “* Forbear! of, forbear! ‘curse not that 
e be not cursed :’ * Vengeance is mine saith the 
rd!’ JT paused, struck by the singular co- 
incidenee. Memory poured back its re 
waves, and brought to mind, that eighteen years 
before, I had with my present companion 
by the death-bed of youth and beauty—that with 
these very words I had ama to arrest the 
curse of a parent upon this very man, 
who was now hurling maledictions against an- 
other. The curse was, indeed, fulfilled—but wo- 
man was still the victim. The unhappy man 
stood motionless; to Aim, too, had come the re- 
miniscences of 8. The storm of passion 
had left his brow, but was succeeded by an ex- 
pression of acute sufferingse-of utter wretélied- 
ness, that told plainly the withering of the heart's 
core. “ Yes,” said he,in a subdued tone that 
spoke volumes: ‘Vengeance is mine saith the 


Evening. 
How much more misery is it my lot to wit- 
ness? Even while writing the above I was burst 
_ by a messenger, who entreated me to go 


. great house—Overton Hall—as its vain 
r called it, for Miss Adelaide was dead— 

Kis. Overton in fits, and Taaoen —_ to 
kill every body he saw! 8 to ask no 
qusions, but with dreadfui forebodings, put on 
my cloak and followed the ras fast as 
aged limbs would permit me. ~ Alas! alas! 
wat a house of mourning! There, on a bed, her 
face blaékened and her features distorted by con- 
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vasions, lay the envied heiress—the beautiful 
Adelaide. Her hands grasped with the death 
the splendid a mee B ons from — 
bedstead, lay dragging y on oor. 
delicate muslin of ie dress was rent and ’ 
wd a broken phial lay by the bed-si Her 
father was there, “ alone within the@hamber of the 
dead.” ‘I started to see him, for a few hours had 
done on him the work of time. His features had 
; his usually florid tint had given place 
ta death-like paleness; his eye was wild and 
Woodshot, and in his trembling hand he grasped 
i pistol, that he turned alternately toward the 
door and his own forehead. Horror renewed the 
srength of which age had robbed me. I rushed 
in, seized and disarmed him. He gazed at me 
fora moment with an idiotic stare, then con- 
tiousness and expression returned to his counte- 
tancee—the consciousness of guilt and misery 
—the expression of despair. He dashed away 
— and pointing to the bed, yelled out, 
“Look there! look there! Do you pity me? do 
you pity me ? or like the fiends around, do you 
whisper—retribution !”” 

Apalled at the dreadful spectacle, 1 knew not 
what to say ; I felt that the words of consolation 
and comfort at this moment would be mockery, 
oy shrill screams fe ~~ anguish rose, 

iid and long, from joining apartment ; 
they were Goalies of Mrs. Overton; and seemed 
toexcite her wretched husband to renewed agony. 


He grasped and shook the bedstead, against | 


hich he leaned, with frantic violence; some- 
thing slipped from the mass of dra and fell 
tpon the floor. I stooped and pi it up; it 
was the miniature of a young and handsome man, 
The father’s eye glanced upon the countenance ; 
he tore it from my hand, dashed it upon the floor, | 
and trampled on it with the of a madman. 
The white foam, speckled with blood, flew from 
his lips as his muttered execrations rose loader and 
louder til] they thrilled'me with terror. “ Wreteh 
~villain—betrayer—would to God I could tram- 


ple upon your heart as I upon your avcurs- 
od likencos ! Oh! thot, I cond ws yeaa 





be- 
fore me in ies like my own—that I mi 
_ hae laughed at Beet 
have. vengeafice! I will crush your 


Lord,’ and fully hath he repaid it!” 
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A MOTHER’S BIRTH-DAY SONG, 
TO HER FIRST BORN. 


Beauteous and most beloved! - 

The year that dawned upon thy birth 

‘and ol thy healthfal bez, thy beasyant snieth 
nd sti th ant 

Gladden thy mother’s saaeens heart, 

Oh, could’st thou ever be what now thou art! 


But vain the wish and wild— 

The stroke of suffering or of woe, 

Must reach the mother through the child ; 

And thoa, ious babe! thou, too, must know 
The doom ; thou, too, must share 

Man’s common heritage of toil and care. 


Dear as thou art, and dear 

As to thy father’s heart and mine 
Thow ever must be, yet the tear, 

From which we cannot shield, may soon be thine ; 
And pain on that ye brow 

May seta seal, thoygh all is sportive now. 


But, oh! thow loveliest flower! 
blasts may bruise thy slender stem, 


os pw bleak, ungenial shower 
wae 
Still lives the promise of a brighter birth! 


Hence at thy natal hour, 
*Tis not the anxious mother’s pra 
That far from thee may fall the er, 
é and the tempest’ spare, 
away, 
oudless summer day! 


a to heaveniy li 
Sesheetee Dodie leant divin 
bear on 
babe! that wreath be thine! 
er be given 
ild, the child of heaven. 
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THE FEMALE 


COSTUME 


IN THE REIGN OF BDWARD IV. 


‘Tne costume of the ladies of the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. was no whit behind that of their lords in 
extravagance or splendour. Monstrelet tells us, 
that, about the year 1467, the ladies left off the 
fashion of wearing tails to their gowns, and in 
their room substituted borders of lettice and mar- 
ten skins, or of velvet and other materials, as wide 
and sometimes wider than a whole breadth of 
the stuff. They wore on their heads round caps, 
gradually diminishing to the height of half an ell, 
or three quarters, as some had them with loose 
kerchiefs atop, hanging down sometimes as low 
as the ground. They began to wear their gir- 
dles of silk much larger than they were accus- 





tomed to do, with the clasps more sum 

and collars or chains of gold about their necks 
much quainter than before (“ plus coin 

and in a greater variety. Paradin says the ladies 
ornamented their heads with certain rolls of linen 
(he calls them **fontanges”’),pointed lik® steeples, 
generally half, and sometimes three quarters of 
an ell in height. These were called by some, 
great butterflies, from having two large wings on 
each side resembling those of that insect. The 
high cap was covered with a fine piece of lawn 
hanging down to the ee the greater part of 
which was tucked under the arm. 
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The ladies of a middle rank wore caps of cloth, 
consisting of several breadths or bands twisted 
yond the head, with two wings on the sides 
like ape’s ears; others again, of a higher con- 
dition, wore caps of velvet half a yard high, 
ghich in these days would appear very strange 
and unseemly. , 

It is not an easy matter, continues the author, 
to give a proper description in writing of the dif- 
ferent fashions in the dresses of the ladies, and 
he refers the readers to the ancient tapestry and 
painted glass, in which they may see them more 

represented. “To these he might 
jog ded,” says Mr. Strutt, “the illuminated 
MSS., wherein they are frequently enough to be 
met with ;” but his readers might have satisfied 
themselves still more completely, as indeed ours 
may do, by a glance at the costume of Normandy. 
The peasantry of Rouen, Caen, Caux, &c., to 
this day wear the identical steeple caps with 
the butterflies’ wings that, three hundred and six- 
ty, years ago, towered upon the heads of the 
dames of Paris and London. The evan- 
escent ope of some-high-born fair has given 
asational costume to the paysannes of Norman- 
dy, who have reverently copied for nearly four 
ceaturies the head-dress worn by their mothers 
before them. , 

Addison, in the Spectator, has a pleasant let- 
teron this subject, comparing the steeple head- 
dress to the commode or tower of his day; and, 


following Paradio, he says, “* The women might 
rong have carried this Gothic building much 


igher had not a famous monk, Thomas Conecte 

Ta atgacked it with great zeal and resolu- 

This holy man travelled from place to piace 
t preach down this monstrous commode; and 
succeeded so well in it that, as the magicians sa- 
tified their books to the flames upun the preach- 
ing of an apostle, many of the women threw 
down their head-dresses in the middle of his ser- 
mon, and made a bonfire of them within sight 
ofthe pulpit. He was so renowned, as well for 
the sanctity of his life as his manner of preach- 
ing, that he had often a congregation of twenty 
thousand people, the men placing themselves on 
the one side of hia pulpit, and the woman on the 
other, that appeared (to use the similitade of an 
ingenious writer) like a forest of cedars with 
their heads reaching to the clouds. He so warm- 
td and animated the people against this monstrous 
omament that it lay ao a kind of persecution, 
and, whenever it appeared in public, was pelted 
down by the rabble, who flung stones at the per- 
sons that wore it. But notwithstanding this pro- 
digy vanished while the preacher was amongst 
them, it began to appear again some months af- 
ter his departure ; or, to tell it in Monsieur Para- 
din’s own words,—the women ihat, like snails 
ina fright, had drawn in their horns, shot them 
oat again as soon as the danger was over.” 

In a MS. of Froissart, in the Harleian 
Library, a w illuminator has ridiculed the 
steeple cap and its ap by tap in the 

ina swine walking upon sti!ts, and playing 
Slap : ite head oie after the pre- 
Yailing fashion. By ee eeptenry lawe of this 
the wives esquires gentlemen, 
ts, bachelors and knights under the rank of 
unless they were knights of the Garter, were 
to wear cloth of gold, velvet upon vel- 

14 





vet, furs of sable, or any kind of corses worked 
with gold, and to the former was forbidden the 
use Of figured satins; and even of stuffs made in 
imitation of it, or of the finer cloths of velvet or 
gold. The wives of persons not having the year- 
ly value of forty pounds, and widows of less 
session, their daughters, &c. were forbidden to 
wear girdles ornamented with gold, silver, or 
gilt work, or any corse of silk made out of 
realm, or any coverchief exceeding a certain price, 
or the furs of martens, foynes, and lettice, with 
a variety of minor prohibitions. The word corse 
is said by Strutt to mean here the corset or sta 
it being derived from the French ; a 
pair of stays, consequently called at first a pai 
of i hy rom ames ra word bodice. tad 
thing like a bodice certainly appears about this 
time, that is to say, the body of the dress is visi- 
bly laced in front over a sort of stomacher, as in 
Switzerland and many parts of the Continent to 
this day ; but any kind of “‘corses worked with 

old,” we take simply to mean any kind of 

odies (of gowns) so embroidered, and not a 
corset or pair of stays, though aber ye | their 
origin. The expression, “ any corse of silk made 
out of the realm,” has, however, certainly no re- 
ference to stays or even to the body of a gown; 
for in Richard III.’s time there was an order for 
“‘one yard three quarters corse of silk meddled 
with gold,” afd ‘tas much black corse of silk 
Sor our spurs.” So that corse here seems to sig- 
aity the quality of the silk itself. 

igs. a and 6, from Royal MS, 14, E. 2; ¢, 

Ibid. 19, E. 5, dated 1478; ¢, Ibid. 15, E. 4, 
dated 1483 ; e, Harleian, MS. 4373; the others 
from Cotton collection, Nero, D. 9. ; 


THE LADY BRIDE* PLANTAGENET, 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


The Lady Bride Plantagenet 
Her hymn has sung, 
And knight and bard in hall are met, 
And harps are gaily strung : 
But where is he whom beauty’s eye 
Has watched for all the day,-~ 
The brightest star of chivalry, 
The gallant knight, De Grey ! 
The Lady Bride Plantagenet 
Has clasp’d her jewell’d zone, 
And prison’d in a golden net 
Her lovely locks of brown ; 
The bugle sounds, the portal rings, 
The pages throng the way ; 
«* Now what so late to wassail brings 
The gallant knight, De Grey ?” 
His helm is off—his lofty brow 
Is gory all and pale ; 

An arrow from his rival’s bow 
Had piere’d his glittering mail ; 
He looked upon bis weeping bride, 

But word he could not say ; 
He sank within her arms and died, 
The gallant knight, De Grey. 


* Bride was a name much given to females in the 
olden times. ” s 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE REGAINED. 


BY MRS. 


RHODA ARMSTRONG. 


IN THREE PARTS—PART III. 


* Brethren,” she exclaimed in an animated 
fone, “I come to your dwelling unprotected ; if 
the arms of your warriors are only employed ¥ 
revenge wrongs or to prove your prowess an 

valour, A rained aguinet he week or the 
Seiecotece, then I have no reason to fear, for I 
have never done you wrong, and therefore cannot 
Be an objeet of vengeance, and ’twere greater glory 
to chase the bear and the panther through your 
woods, than to rend the tresses from a head like 
this.” As she spoke, she threw back her calash, 
and entwined her long ringlets in her snow white 
hands, her eyes shone sparkling and endaunted, 
her form was erect and dignified, for well she 
judged that courage, even in a woman, would win 

respect,and more certainly ensure her safety, 
than all the tears that Niobe ever shed. The 
savages retired, and spoke in a loud tone fora 
few minutes, during which time oar heroine 
alighted; still she preserved the Boadicea-like 
bearing which she had assumed, no trace of the 
simple and timid girl could be found. Calmly 
she stood until the consultation of the Indians 
~~ ended, then one advanced and addressed 

“ The white maiden tells us true, we make no 
‘war with women, she is safe as the Redbreast 
in its nest—but why does she wander here ?” 

“ To seek her brother, who has been adopted 
by one of your tribes. I mean the white youth, 
Dra owbray.” 

ardly had she uttered the name when that 
brother a and hastily making his way 
through the groups of Indians, he stood before 
her. All her dignity and firmness forsook her, 
and she would have fallen to the ground, had 
not Nicholas supported her. She looked with a 
mixture of feathate and terror at the renegade, 
who continued silent and apparently unmoved. . 
After a pause of a moment, he demanded, 

“ Why come ye hither, Ada? Why have ye 
left your easy home to brave the roughness of 
the wilderness ?”’ 

“ Why, brother, does not your heart answer 
the question, why mdeed hve I left my blessed 
home, my dying father—but to follow one who 
eares not for me.” 

“ Brethren, leave us for a time, we cannot give 
the timid fawn a lion’s heart, we cannot make 
this tender maiden su the fears which she 
has imbibed—things that you know not nor dream 
of to her are dear; when are absent she 
will in her ty slowly obeyed, 
but Ada’s heast beat with fresh apprehensions 
for she fancied she eould perceive a malignant 
prt erneieg =) Nema hed as they 
were leaving the spot. It was, in truth, a fearful 
scene—she watched them eagerly while their 
ancouth forms vanished into huts; upon 
which the sun shed its fall flood of radiance as 
it descended behind the sombre woods. Yet she 
commanded her until she and Nicholas 
were alone with the adopted Indian. With 


the dark eye which then sparkled with intel}. 
gence, had altered its expression to one of mip. 
ed keenness and grandeur. The lips which 
ad been cast in a feminine mould, were now 
compressed, and gave an unbending harshness 
a face of superior beauty. The open fi 
the arched brow were still there, but alas! eye, 
the disgusting custom of — the face by 
paint, had not been neglected. Yet discontent 
and care had Jeft their marks, and a look was 
legible which seemed to the anxious sister 
say, “ Time has past with me bat roughly sines 
I saw thee last.”—** My brother,” uttered the 
trembling girl, “ my brother, dost thou not re 
member when we were children, we had a plant 
we loved, in that little garden beneath my mo 
ther’s window. We tended it carefully, ant oh! 
how we rejoiced when upon one of its tiny-stalks 
two buds appeared—they expanded into flower 
—on my birth day we culled the hardier of the 
two. How fared it with the one remaining} 
it drooped and died. Just emblem of poms, 
—I am that lonely flower. Thou hast forsaken 
me, and I must droop and perish. Oh! my bro 
ther, canst thou behold me here in the midst of 
fearful danger, and say no word to comfort or 
cheér me ?” 

_—- the life I have adopted . a 
my choice, to you it is repugnant; 
follow the dictates of cor battte. The dove 
builds her nest in the foliage of the tree, while 
the lark arrangés hers the earth. Go thot 
and P saags the plan which thou preferrest, even 
as they do. ve me to mine, and 
me.” 

“Ts that nature? Are we so constituted that 
we can forget? What, forget the very ties which 
are interwoven with our existence. The very 
affections which elevate us above the brate 
Brother, cease J beseech thee, these wanderings 
of fancy. The rights of nature must be still ae 
knowledged in your heart, and to them I a 
Can you behold me worn and exha' far 
from home and friends, and still preserve thet 
chilling aspect, that look of stern on nae 

Drayton caught his sister in his arms; her 
feelings, long suppressed, overcame her, and she 
wept bitterly: even the brother’s eyes were moist. 
She saw that he was moved, but renewed her 
efforts to draw his thoughts towards home, but 
he silenced her. 

“ Come, my sister, darkness throws her veil 
around us. You require rest and refreshment. I 
will seek lodged ation for ate 
you have so roughly a 
able to beneath our wigwam. 

Ada was too faint = as 
ping the theme at this moment, 
to his desire. F his arm encircled her 


waist, 

porate A Ga epee Done ger! 
uts. 8 
ed to be placed in some scene of dark enchant 





emotion she surveyed his form—it was 
ehanged, sadly ehanged since they had parted— 


ment. of the . 
they Hitted 1 und iy tehes aoe 
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which they dressed their coarse victuals, while 
others seated on the grass looked fierce and grim 
before the fitful blaze. Her brother conducted 
her to a hut in which two females were seated. 
The elder of the women was watching a kettle 
ed re, a wood fire, in which some ve- 
getable was boiling ; the younger sat upon a low 
goo! lulling a babe to rest. fn the far corner of 
the apartment lay two children sleeping. The 
women regarded Ada with a keen gaze of curio- 
sity. Drayton spoke in a low tone to the female 
who was at the fire. Ada sup he was con- 
giting with her respecting the best means of 
secommodating her for the night, she approached 
the mother of the babe, and offered her some-of 
the trinkets which she had brought with her— 
they were eagerly accepted and admired. The 
other female left Drayton, and Ada presented 
her also with beads and rings. They who have 
gifts to bestow, can always conciliate, whether 
jn the untutored or civilized world, and Ada fan- 
cied she was now with more gentle 
» looks. Some cakes of Indian corn were set be- 
fore her, which, with some milk, constituted her 
. She eat heartily, notwithstanding her 

and alarming situation. 

“Can you partake of the unsavoury viands of 4 
those children of nature,’’ asked Drayton, * who 
know not how to please the pengan’ appetite. 
Their food is made to supply our real, but not 
oor artificial wants.” 

“The coarsest morsel can I ior my bro- 
ther’s sake. The richest or most delicate could 
aot content me if deprived of his love.” Drayton 
mplied not; and soon he left her to prepare her 
msting place. Gladly did she retire to_it, re- 
joieed to eseape from the sinister glances of the 

who evidently viewed her with distrust 
or dislike. Drayton’s presence, however, ap- 
sufficient to protect her now, and she 
such might be the case, while she was 
to danger from them. Soundly she 

even on her rude couch, and morning found * 
mind and body invigorated. Determined to 
no time in J corp. her brother’s heart, lest 
» her father’s eyes might be closed by 
rs’ hands, she decided upon that day 
ing every possible exertion to remove his 
infatuation. Part of an old carpet and a 
blanket formed a ition between the 
comer of the hut allotted for her _ nan oy 
apartment (if such it might be termed) which 
u S by the sepiens of the Indian fa- 
! rough one of its numerous openings, 
our heroine could perceive that the sole occupants 
of the wigwam at present were herself, the old 
woman and the children. She, therefore, seated 
herself on her bed, hoping to see her brother 
eater before she encountered the Indians. Two 
rolled heavily on. Once during that period, 
the mother of the children, came into 
; when she had soothed her babe, and re- 
herself, she returned to her labour in the 
Soon after Ade saw some of the males 
and came Drayton, ac- 
by Nicholas. His long absence had 
the ardour of her hopes 
links of nature were not wholly severed, 
e Som have come to her soon ——— 

> but, ing her composure, 

meet her brother, and was soon locked 
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in hisembrace. ‘ Mahera,” he said, “ will you 
not give our white maiden food ?” 

ahera nodded in the affirmative, and the two 
elder children came near and gazed with wonder 
on the stranger. She drew forth her lessened 
hoard of glittering baubles, and gave them to the 
delighted boys. “ Do you like them?” asked 
Drayton, addressing the eldest, whom he had 
taught to speak English. - 

“ Yes, but I like to look at her better; ~ 4 
eyes are brighter than those beads, rps 
Nat a pretty. Did the Great Spirit her 

ere ?? 


“ Yes,” replied Ada, solemnly; “the Great 
Spirit did indeed send me ere.” 

“ What for? To bring us corn and cooling 
fruits was it? I am sure it was for good, you 
look so pretty.” 

** He will tell 
said, pointing to 

Soon as an opportunity offered, she petitioned 
for an interview with her brother, uninterrupted 
by witnesses. He wished to shun the subject, 
but so urgently did she press it, that she obtained 
her point. From the entrance of the wi 
he directed her to the spot where they 
meet, when the fervid blaze of noon was past. 

2 6.2 .0. 5.4 ae 


The day had been one of alternate storm and 
sunshine. Large clouds moved in solemn gran- 
deur over the deep blue expanse of heaven. Neo 
breeze fanned the leaves. The surrounding 
woods and hills looked serene and still—smoothly 
glided the silver Ohio, now seen, now lost, as it 
wandered through vale and forest. Far from 
being in unison with the scene were the hearts 
of the brother and sister as they met beneath the 
tuft of trees which Drayton had selected to shade 
them from the sun, and also to screen them from 
the observation of the Indians. It was. some 
time before either could commence a conversa- 
tion on a topic of such painful interest as theirs 
was likely to prove. Drayton was first to intro- 
duce it, apparently desirous to dispel her hopes, 
if she entertained any, of weaning him from the 
pursuits he had embraced. “ Ada,” he said, “if 
you have come hither with any idea of drawing 
me back te the world'I have left, I tell you 
plainly to banish it. The ways of man, filled as 
they are with vanity, I despise. I pass over the 
mass of mankind, and examine the actions of 
those whose brilliant achievements are held 
to dazzle and warp the mind of youth, 
lead them to view deeds of selfishness and 
with veneration and — In the glories 
an Alexander the unprejadiced mind will behold 
murders for which a poor man would have beer 
detested. In the courage of Semiramis I see 
only the extravagant and wild ambition of a wo- 
man, endowed with power, and as the event 

roved, aspiring to stretch it beyond all nataral 
imits, thereby destroying tens, of thousands. 
The first ne pegeee ae son pool: gp 
of being dee a i 
his friend from the same noble motive. Perish 
such records—fit illustrations of a civilized world 
—away with them. The life of unfettered 
nature | reverence, and that which I reverence 
I will adopt.” 

ss Without one eagppeatane or of your father, 
Drayton? If you witness the anguish you 


you one day why I came,” she 
brother. 
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have caused—if you Gould see him in premature 
old age, sinking to the grave, yearning to hold 
his son once more in his arms, and bless him ere 
he died, you would say the unfettered laws of 
nature impelled you to his side.” 

“ My father and I have different views on every 
subject. Four years since, when I was scarcely 
sixteen, he would have nailed me to the drudgery 
of the desk.—Ada, I have heard of tortures prac- 
tised upon criminals, one of which was to confine 
the poor wretch in an iron box, too small by far 
to permit him to expand his limbs, and in this 
crushed and tightened state he was caged until 
he died. ‘That iron box my father pope for 
me, not for my body, but for my soul.”’ 

Ada was appalled by the bitterness of her 
brother’s words. “ Father of Heaven,” she ex- 
claimed, “* give words to my tongue to move this 

rricide. es, brother, that is the very word— 

icide! for you would destroy your father’s hap- 
piness, his life, and his good name! The various 
occupations of your fellow men were open to_you. 
You were free to choose, but you rejected all. 
If my father had been informed that you preferred 
any other he would not have urged you to adopt 
his own.” 

“ None were preferred by me, they all led to 
the same vain useless purpose. Was there one 

which I could have gained a subsistence if 

wn in these wilds'—No, not one. I had 
hands given me by nature, but I was ignorant of 
their ase—I had powers bestowed upon me, but 
Iwas not made acquainted with them until I 
came amongst those who pursued the untutored 
dictates of their reason, and sought not, by first 
creating wants, to be afterwards compelled to 
invent arts to supply them.” 

"You had nobler faculties granted to .you; 
faculties which you have buried and degraded. 
Can you’ indeed resolve to live here without 
aiming at the perfection of your nature to which 
all good men aspire? Can you leave your dear- 
est friends, to waste your days amongst those 

whose most boasted virtue consists in 2 
fietce desire to revenge injuries, and above all, 
ean you forsake the sublime truth of the Gospel for 
the horrible idolatries of these ignorant beings ?” 

“ The desire of vengeance is implanted by the 
hand of nature.” 

bas a amongst the evils incurred by 
Adam’s fall, that desire may have stolen into our 
hearts ; but, he who came to save us, whose pure 
life must win even the reverence of heathens, | 
displayed the beauteous lesson of forbearance. 
True, our nature may lead us to revenge, but we 
are raised above our native bitterness, we a 
proach one step nearer to perfection when meekly 
we forgive those who injure, and do good to 
those who hate us.” ; 


“ Sister, have you often seen or heard of Chris- 


tians practising this sublime precept? Are not 
the instances of their conduct resembling that of 
those poor Indians, more frequent ?”’ 

“Alas! yes; but, should that withhold us 
from urging their utility. If each man say that | 
others do not forbear, and therefore he need not, 
he uses a shallow and fallacious argument. Ba- 
nish, my brother, these mists of error from your 
mind—forsake these outcast wanderings and you 
will bring peace and happiness to our father’s 
heart, and se)f esteem to your own.” ' 
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“ Your aunt Arundel made somewhat 
more than a housewife, Ada. fF apctenne used 
to fear that your mind would remain void of eg. 
ture, under her tuition.” 

“* My aunt tried to make me what every Anis. 
rican girl ought to be; she knew that we hay 
calls upon our endurance which the ladies on the 
other side the- Atlantic know not of. My let 
may be to encounter the inconveniences and 
of a newly settled part of the country, and she 
taught me to prepare myself to meet them, ] 
fear I have but badly profited by her 
but I trust her precepts may be urged th 
the land; they would tend to make the female 
character at once amiable and respectable—we 
should be firm without boldness—competent 
depend upon ourselves, where courage was ne 
cessary, yet so imbued with lessons from 
higher source as to be humble, modest and am 
assuming.” 

** Return, Ada, to your father; with such 4 
daughter he may well spare a son like me. Yet 
stay; there is one to share the advantages of my 
aunt’s education. I mean that magnanimous 
youth who gave me this wound.” He held forth 
his arm while he spoke. : 

“ Forgive him, Drayton; do not hold ill wil 
towards him for what he did in my supposed 
defence. Forgive me, too. Had I lnown tat 
it was my brother, against whose life his hand 
was raised, I would have sacrificed my own'to 
have prese him.” 

“1 believe you would; but, as this is our 
parting hour, let us forego these useless argu 
ments. Let me, in holding my sister to " 
heart, for the last, last time, forget that there 
one who is dearer to her than her brother, whe 
will banish from her remembrance the hours of 
childhood, when we two loved fervently and 
purely as those beings who inhabit yon 
abode.” 

“ The last time, Drayton; oh! say not so, all 


" earthly love is nothing to the hope of bringing 


ou back. I need not blush to own to you that 
have given my heart to one who is worthy of 
it- That we loved sincerely and believed a sepa- 
ration would doom us both to misery, is trae 
Yet for thee have I forsaken him, his grief a 
his entreaties could not detain me from my bre 
ther. Come, Drayton,” she continued, flinging 
her arms round him, “let not a stranger’s hands 
tob thee of thy right to close thy father's eyes: 
Oh! perhaps even now that fatal moment is # , 
hand, and yet his children come not ; perhaps his 
spirit lingers but to bless usere it takes its fli 
Oh! agony of thought. Brother, dear brother, 
canst thou indeed know this, and shet thy heart 
to my supplications.” ' 
** Ada, it is useless; I would accompany you 
to my father’s dying bed, but that would ~ 
no consolation to you cr him, unless I could 
mise never to return to this primitive life, and 
that is impossible. Still do I love to go bask in 
the golden rays of the sun, and upon the 
open vault of heaven. Still do I love to bathe 
these free limbs in the clear stream—still dol 
loye to gain my subsistence from yon woods by 
my own ese natural delights I never 
will renounce.” ¥ 
Ada sank upon her knees. “Oh! thou who 
rulest the tempest, give words te my tongue, 10 
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gote his obdurate heart. Let not a Saviour for 
him have died in vain. Lend even to my weak 
grit some ray to light his soul. Brgther,” she 
gid, raising her hands in supplication, “ shut 
sotthine ears to the voice of mercy. When this 
gorld is receding from your view, of what-avail 
will the gods thou hast worshipped be to thee? 
How wilt thou mourn thy wasted talents—how 
gilt thou regret thy forsaken father and sister— 
how wilt thou sink before His presence whose 

thou hast cast away. Brother, brother, 
view thy condition aright, and fly from the fear- 
fl delusions of thy faney.” 

Her brother tarned away, and concealed his 
face with his hands. , 

«] cannot see the workings of thy features,”’ 
she resumed. “I cannot tell the movement of 

heart, but oh! may your silence portend good. 
alight from the floly One strike upon thy 
even like the star that pointed out the abiding 
=e the + pros th a at cies him. 
of grief I ery aloud to Him to save 
thee; He will act be deaf to my prayers. Oh! no, 
a,n0—see brother, see,” she cried, starting from 
ber homble posture, “ behold his own mark in 
the heavensbehold the sign of his covenant 
with sinful man—it comes to remind thee of all 
his mercies. Disregard it not; fall, brother, on 
knees, pour forth your soul before Him who 
yon glorious arch. He is as mighty as 
when he bade it first appear, commanded the 
ing waters to cease, and sent.his servant 
Noth to inherit a smiling land.” 

Her prayers prevailed ; tears bedewed the bro- 
ther’s eyes, and together they bent their knees 
wid that magnificent exhibition of the power of 
séeity. There was the variegated bow—its 
wloars bright and gorgeous—glowing beneath 
the rays that bonmned from the luminary of day, 


while fleecy clouds moved to and fro across the 


Wee expanse of heaven. It was a scene caleu- 
lated to reclaich an erring heart, aoeeuey stamp- 
a as it was by the hand of God. e false 
tlourings of his imagination were put to flight, 
td the wayward youth joined in the pure orisons 
his sister, who seemed like an angel sent from 
the regions of the blessed to bear the promise of 


d . 
= ne rey * * . 


it was night, and Ada lay upon her rug 
coach, waitin the arrival of her brother. > 
had not seen him from the time the sun had set, 
md now she jud —w > approached. All 
was still within the hut—Nicholas was also ab- 
fetta thousand fears assailed her—should she 
ther all be disappointed—should her father die 
that his son was recalled to himself and 
friends. The reflection was almost insup- 
She lay scarcely daring to move or 
agitated by undefinable apprehensions, 
perceived by the faint light of the moon 
beamed through the apertures of her apart- 
coarse carpet move, it was withdrawn, 
of an Indian appeared. Her breath- 
and diffcalt, she closed her 

and when she ventured to 
. She lay motionless, A 
ear, she for a few 
herself she looked through 
‘ The Indian family 

in sound repose. The night 
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was hot and sultry,*and the entrance to the hut 
was left open to admit the air. While thus she 
intently examined the outer part of the wigwam, 
a handkerchief was thrown across her mouth 
from behind, and instantaneously tightened so as 
to prevent her screams. She was borne rapidly 
through an aperture in her apartment, opposite 
to that in which the family lay, and which must 
have been recently made, and concealed by 
in such a manner as to escape Ada’s attention. 
She struggled to free herself from thei 
but ineffectual was her resistance naan the 
superior force of the two Indians who forced her - 
along. Having reached the river they loosened 
the fastenings of a canoe, placed her in it, and 
rowed away from the shore. <After some time 
pr removed the handkerchief from her mouth, 
and the terrified girl besought them in piercing 
accents to tell her why she was thus violently 
carried away. No answer was returnéd, and in 
an agony of despair she flung herself on the bot- 
tom of the boat, ard abandoned herself to all the 
wildness of grief. Her father’s dying bed, her 
happy home, and Alfred’s anguish when con- 
vinced that she should return no more, all re- 
curred to her with painful bitterness. The canoe 
still went on, darting by the numerous islands 
which dotted the noble stream, sometimes the 
moon’s light was obstracted by clouds, some- 
times shut from Ada’s view -by the interveni: 
woods. Oh! with what painful feelings did she 
gaze upon it—slowly it declined, and darkness 
shrouded the grim visages of the savages from 
her view—she wished to weep, but horror had 
dried up the source from whence the pearly drops 
are wont @ flow. Then she remembered how 
wilfully she had persisted, contrary to her father’s 
and her lover’s wish, in exposing herself to dan- 
ar, and deeply did she repent of her rashness. 
ow she should die, and the manner in which she 
met her fate be for ever buried from the knowledge 
of her friends. Perhaps Nicholas had learned 
the designs of the Indians, and had sought safety 
in flight. But*her brother—was he too in d 
—had she brought destruction upon him also? 
The voice of the Indians interrupted her mourn- 
ful reflections. 

- Does the white maiden sleep?” asked one, 
‘‘ No,” replied the other, “fear, no doubt, will 
keep her waking; we shall teach the English 
squaws to stay at home, and not attempt to decoy 
our friends.” A short laugh followed, and they 
continued to row with unabated strength. About 
three hours passed thus, when one of the sav 
pointed to a narrow promontory, covered with 
trees, which jutted into the river. ‘“ There are 
onr friends,” he exclaimed. Ada raised herself, 
and looked towards the spot. She could discern 
amid the gloom, two fi who appeared to be 
watching their approach. Her fate, she 
must now be soon decided. She endeavoured 
to be calm, but it was a hard trial to part 
ly with all those gay and warm hopes which 

low in thie bosom of youth. A locket given her 

y Alfred, hung round her neck, she drew 
forth and pressed it to her lips, and to her.heart 
with a and despairing sensation; them with 
anxious looks, she the Indi: 
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tongue, and were answered by one of those on 
shore, who then received her from the boat, and 
silently and quickly bore her a few paces and 

laced her on the ground. Then suddenly turn- 
1. pone she beheld him spring into the — 

le with the sa who was engag: 

in veh ee the canoe to the knotted trank of a 
tree which projected over the river, while his 
companion encountered the other who had landed, 


in the same hostile manner; violently they strug-. 


in the canoe stood near the boat's 
- tte ene who had sprung from the shore 
essayed to fling his antagonist overboard, but in 
the struggle the splashing waters received both ; 
they sank and rose again, but still continued 
their dreadful combat, as if the water had been 
. their natural element. Day was now dawning, 
and Ada sought to distinguish the features of ihe 
combatants, bat what was her amazement to re- 
ize in one of those on the shore the dusky 
features of Nicholas, who was arrayed in an 
Indian guise; quickly her eye glanced to the 
other’s, and her brother’s face met her view above 
the water’s edge. Her frantic shrieks filled tne 
air as she beheld the peril in which he was 
. In a few moments more she rivetted 
eyes upon them, in terrible but silent sus- 
pense. Drayton had seized his —— by the 
coarse locks, and with a mighty effort of strength 
had plunged iim beneath the wave. Appalling 
were the struggles of the savage as the work of 
death proceeded, he dashed the waters with his 
hands and feet—now his efforts ceased—were 
renewed with less power—ceased—were renew- 
ed—and ceased for ever. Drayton, almost ex- 
hausted, swam to the shore, u hich he 
dragged the gaunt form of the suffocated wreteh, 
then hastened to the assistance of Nicholas. 
The hands‘of the black were clenched in those 
of the Indian, who fla = to and oa a 
, akthough he could not overpower him. 
- siete Nicholas from his grasp, who 
instantly drew forth a loaded pistol and sent its 
contents through the head of the sa “ Har- 
rah,” he cried, *‘ Nicholas killed an Ingee man. 
Next time you talk of — white ladies for 
your squaws, sending their brothers over the 
mountains, and aonae * meat of black men, 
I "spect you'll keep a look out to see Nicholas 
fen’t within earshot, like a frog amongst the 
balrushes. Hurrah, here’ll be news for old 
Massa—Miss Ada come back—Massa Drayton 
come back, and Nicholas kill an Ingee man— 
hurrah! hurrah!” 
* . . * * * * 


Slowly sank the sun to the west; no clouds 
veiled its splendour; gaily the birds poured 
forth their notes of melody; flowers shed their 
e of life and beauty, 


perfume around; all 
while Ada’s father lingered on the threshold of 
mortality. Humbly resigned to quit those de- 


ts for more durable and exalted bliss. 
* Look Alfred, look once more, tell me for the 


last time if my child y sareeg se , 

Alfred, feapident of having joyful intelligence 
to impart, looked from the chamber window. 
‘The beautiful but inanimate objects of creation 
alone met his view, he retarned to the bedside 
of the invalid—* I see them not, sir, but they 


t come.” . 
nd Bessive not the dying man,” said the cler- 





man, who stood at the o; ite side 
+ “deceive him not. My friend, wie 
——— from a world of grief and SOTTOWng 
world which you are soon to quit, and place 
them on holier hopes. Offer as an 
“ your ry yous afflicted heart, offer it in hy. 
Mility, and it wi ve your way to the 
of the blessed.” Pin r = 
“I do, I do, but { must mourn my chiidres. 
above all, my saintlike, my good Ada, If{ 
could but know that she was safe, if I-could hy 
assured that she was not expose! to fear 
danger, I could deny my fond heart the blissef 
seeing her. Oh! Ada, my child, my child!” 
Tears fell from the eyes of Jane and 
and even those of Alfred and the minister of the 
Gospel could a be rep . 
“Come hither, Alfred, and receive my lest 
bequest. In the event of neither of my childmn 
ae you will find you are not Fy 
to worldly wealth, but if heaven should 
spare her, I leave you one inestimable 
my duteous, my pious Ada. Take her withmy 
blessing—be to her a brother and a friend—these 
eyes will no more behold her—no more will 


- these arms encircle her—no more will her gentle 


accents fall upon my ear—I grow weak—Jane, 
Alfred, lay sab bent-peay, there, there.” 
Jane having laid his bead, which, with Alfred's 
assistance, she had supported during the time he 
had been speaking, on his pillow, placed 2 cordial 
to his lips. ‘The hue of death everspread his face. 
Cold damps, the precursor of dissolution, wert 
oa his brow. e final hour was too surely 
come. On their knees the little household await 
ed the departure of its head, in awe and silenee, 
interrupted only by the low, soleron prayer of 
the clergyman. While thus engaged the 
of all present assumed a more exalted cast, 


cares and pleasures of the world were lessened 


in their sight, and their thoughts were fixed 
above. The sound of horses’ feet, in rapid move 
ments, interrupted their meditations. Alfted 
approached the window, an exclamation of joy 
ful surprise escaped from his lips. The eyes of 
the expiring man were turned towards him, ina 
longing enxious gaze. Alfred returned to the 
bed, a few words were uttered, and Jane an 
Rachel raised the dying man. Footsteps were 
heard upon the staircase, the door flew open, and 
Ada, the heroic and tender Ada appeared, fol 
lowed by the brother she had regained and Ne 
cholas. The father pressed his children to his 
breast. Drayton then sank upon his knees 
“ Forgive, 7 father, thy sorrowing and repeih 
ant son. I have been goilty, most guilty: I 
have brought thy gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave, but yet have pity on my contrite heart, 
and forgive me ere thon diest.” = 
_ peti of utterance “ denied, but the 
teful and holy expression of the parent’s 
a be looked uae and clasped his 
white hands in prayer, told the peni 
that his pardon was sealed. 
stretched forth his hand to his daughter am 
Alfred, joined theirs, and after a of some 
moments, during which he to be pour 
ing forth his soul in prayer, his spirit fled 
“ To that shore, = 
Where billows never beat nor tempests roar.” or 
_ * * > * * 7 Lae 
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—— 

After the caine defeat ot Gong. Brad- 

e provincial troops under Washin 

det, a Fort Cumberland. While hoon’ te 
American Patriot, whose noble deeds were yet 
igembryo, was requested to grant an interview, 
pa lady and gentleman, whose anxiety to learn 
he fate of a friend had induced them to under- 
take a hazardous journey from-New York. With 
, generous suavity he attended to their wish, 
ae seducted them to the most suitable place 
which offered in those agitated times for private 


“May I,” said Colonel Washington, “ be 
PR | with the name and purpose of the lady 
who so courageously ventures even to the can- 
pon’s mouth.’ 

“Her name, Colonel, is Ada Berrington. Her 

hither to seek her brother, who we 
 etreendl has been wounded in the late 
eogagement. We have learnt also that the troops 
who are in a condition to set forward, are to pro- 
wed to Philadelphia, =e — has come 
biher to gain permission, if possible, to convey 
igfbeotier to that city, under the escort of the 
any. We shall need nothing but protection. 
Tie vehicle in which we travelled hither can 
keep pace with the march of the troops.” 

“Her brother wounded, say you, sir? y> 
whatis his name ?” 

“Drayton Mowbray,” answered the lady, 
ss are eyes to the face of Washington. 

“He has been wounded, I fear, dangerously. 
fe fought bravely, and much as I admire this 
lady's affectionate daring, 1 must own he has 
posed himself worthy of it. Amongst those 
whose loss we may deplore, should his wounds 
prove fatal, the name of Drayton Mowbray shall 
sand foremost.” 

-*Thank you, generous sir, for this tribute of 
to my brother, but allow me to ask if it 
be possible to obtain a compliance with my 

7” 


“Ihave not the sole command; the difficult 
tuk of refusing you shall not devolve on me, if 
wth should be the result. However, if G 
Washington can aid his countrywoman in t 
— ce of her views, she may command 

His endeavours were successful, and Ada’s 
boon was granted ; it was the last time her bro- 
ther required her care. A simple headstone, 
baring his name, marks the spot where his 
thes repose. He was called away ere the 
truggle for independence arose, under the gui- 
lance of that Master Spirit whose deserved ap- 
Pllation is the Deliverer of his Country, else 

he have claimed a place in the bright roll 
records the names of those who planted 

of Freedom on the shore of the New 

May Columbia’s Stars stand unsullied 

their brilliance! May the darkness of 

in contrast with their radiance. 

i an example of simple 

s grandeur, and may our descendants 


the noble otractare cement- 
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RULES FOR HYGIENE, 
Exrract.—No. IV. 


XXXV. 

*“* Riding on horseback has been justly cele+ 
brated as a very useful sort of exercise, more es- 
pecially for invalids. In general, it may be laid 
down as arule, sanctioned by experience, .that 
riding on horseback is the best exercise for re- 
gaining héalth, and walking for retaining it, 

iding strengthens in a most effectual manner 
the stomach and intestines: and to the h 
ra are b 
able remedy.” ~ 


chondriac and those whose 
down by grief it is an inestim 


XXXVI. 


A strong case of the immense advantages of 
a regular course of riding. 

“One of our prelates,” says Sydenham, a 
man eminent for wisdom and learning, “ after he 
had for a long time given himself intem 
to his stpdies, and with the whole stress of 
mind, applied himself too much to close think- 
ing, fell at length into the hypochondriacal dis- 
temper, which continuing a good while, all the 
ferments of his body became vitiated, an:l all the 
digestions quite perverted. He had morte than . 
once gone through the chalybeate course. He 
had tried all the mineral waters, as likewise the 
antiscorbutics of all kinds, and testaceous 3 
ders, in order to the sweetening of his 
potas between the disease and es conti- 
nued for so many months together, being nearly 
destroyed, he was seized with a coll uative 
diarrhea, which imthe consumption, other 
chronical &istempers, when all the digestions are 
= spoiled, is wont to be the forerunner of 

eath. At length he consulted me, and I con 
sidered there was no more place left for medi- 
cine, since he had taken so many and:so effica- 
cious, to so little Lees veer I therefore advised 
him to commit himself wholly to riding for a 
cure, beginning with short such as were 
most suitable to such a ition. I desired 
him to persist daily in that practice, till in his 
own opinion he was " his 
stages gradually every day, till he should be 
able to ride as many miles in a day, as pru 
and medical travellers usually do; that he should 
not be solicitous about what he ate or drank, 
or have any regard to the weather; but that he 
should, like a traveller, take up with whatever 
he met with. He set out upon this course, 
dually augmenting the distances, till at length 
he came to ride twenty, nay, thirty miles a de 
He in this course for months, 
which space of time he rode. several: 
miles, anti] he was not only well, 
quired a strong and robust health of 

XXXVII. 
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NATURAL MAGIC. 





XXXVIII. 

“ It is a good rule to vary the exercise you take. 
Lord Bacon correctly observes, “that it is re- 
quisite to long life that the body should never 
abide long in one ture, but that every half 
hour at least it should be changed, save in sleep.”’ 


XXXIX, 


‘It is highly injurious to sit down toa substan- 
tial dinner or supper immediately after a fa- 
sguing walk, or riding, or other violent exercise. 

man, therefore, after such exercise should 
rest for some time before he sits down to dinner 


or supper.” 


eM 


NATURAL MAGIC. 


Amone the wonders of science there are per- 
haps none more surprising than the effects pro- 
duced upon coloured objects by illuminating 
them with homogeneous light, or light of one 
colour. The light which emanates from the sun, 
and by which all the objects of the material 
world are exhibited to us, is composed of three 
different colours, red, yellow, and blue, by the 
mixture of which in different proportions all the 
various hues of nature may be produced. These 
three colours, when mixed in the proportion in 
which they occur in the sun’s rays, com a 
purely white light; bat if any body on which 
this white light falls shall absorb, or stop, or 
detain within its substance any part of any one 
or more of these simple colours, it will appear to 
the eye of that colour which arises from the 
mixture of all the rays which it does fot absorb, 
or of that colour which white light would have 
if deprived of the colours which are absorbed. 
Scarlet cloth, for example, absorbs most of the 
blue rays and many of the yellow, and hence 

red, Yellow cloth absords most of the 

blue and many of the red rays, and therefore ap- 
pears yellow, and blue cloth absorbs most of the 
yellow and red rays. If we were to illuminate 
the scarlet cloth with pure and unmixed yellow 
light, it would appear yellow, because the scarlet 
cloth does not absorb all the yellow rays, but 
reflects some of them ; and if we illaminate bdiue 
eloth with yellow light, it will appear nearly 
black, because it absorbs all the yellow light, and 
reflects almost none of it. But whatever be the 
nature and colour of the bedies on which the 
— light falls, the light which it reflects must 
yellow, for no other light falls upon them, and 
those which are not ca of reflectin yellow 
light must appear absolutely black, however 
brilliant be their colour in the light of day. 

As the methods now discovered of 
yellow light in abundance were not wn to 
the ancient conjurers, nor even to those of later 
times, they have never availed themselves of this 
valuable resource. It bas been long known that 
salt thrown into the wick of a flame produces 
yellow light, but this light is mixed with blue 

and is, besides, so small in quan- 

luminates obj only that are in 

the immediate vicinity of flame. A method 
which I have found capable of prod it in 
abundance is shown in Fig. 1, where AB is a 
lamp containing at A a large quantity of alcohol 


~ 


ueing j- 





EHS 





and water, or ardent spirits, which de 
scends into a stathie or metallic Aig De ike 
cup is strongly heated by a spirit lamp Le 
closed in a dark lantern, and when the diluud 
alcohol in Dis inflamed, it will burn with a fiews 
and powerful yellow flame: if the flame should 
not perfectly yellow, owing to an excessof 
alcohol, a proportion of salt thrown into the eup 
will answer the same purpose as a further dily 
tion of the alcohol. 

_ A monochromatic lamp for producing 
light may be constructed most effectually = 
ploying a portable gas lamp, containing com 
pressed oil gas. If we allow the gas to escape 
in a copious stream, and set it on fire, it will form 
an explosive mixture with the atmospherie ait, 
and will no longer burn with a white flame, but 
will emit a bluish and reddish light. The fore 
of the issuing gas, or any accidental curréntof 
air, is capable of blowing out this flame, so that 
it is necessary to have a contrivance for sustain 
ing it. The method which is used for this par 
pose is shown tn Fig. 2. A smal] gas tube a, 


Fig. 2. 
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goch a manner as to throw their jets of gas to the 
of a cone, of which fg is the base. When 

we cause the gas to flow from the burner M, by 
ing the main cock A, it will rush into the 
ihe abed, and issue in small flames at the four 
poles in the ring fg. The size of these flames 
isregulated by the cock 6. The inflammation, 
therefore, of the ignited gas will be sustained by 
these four subsidiary flames through which it 
independent of any agitation of the air, 

gof the force with which it issues from the 
porner. On a projecting arm eh, carrying a ring 
j,] fixed a broad collar, made of coarse cotton 
wick, which had been previously soaked in a 
gturated solution of common salt. When the 
is allowed to escape at M with such force 

3s to produce a long and broad column of an ex- 
ive mixtare of gas and atmospheric air, the 

ish flame occasioned .by the explosion passes 
through the salted collar, and is converted by it 
jstoa mass of homogeneous yellow light. ‘This 
ellar will last a long time without any fresh 
spply of salt, so that the gas lamp will yield a 


nt monochromatic yellow flame which | 


will last as long as there is gas in the reservoir. 
+ of a collar of cotton wick, a hollow cy- 

of sponge, with numerous projecting tufts, 
may be used, or a collar may be similarly con- 
tmeted with asbestos cloth, and, if thought 
mecessary, it might be supplied with a saline so- 
lation from a capillary fountain. 

Having thus obtained the means of illuminating 
wy apartment with yellow light, let the exhibi- 
ton be made in a room with furniture of various 
bight colours, with oil or water-coloured paint- 
ingson the wall. The party which is to witness 
theexperiment should be dressed in a diversity 
the gayest colours ; and the brightest coloured 
fowers and highly coloured drawings should be 

on the tables. The room being at first 
with ordinary lights, the bright and gay 
of every thing that it contains will be 
iely displayed. If the white lights are now 
midenly extinguished, and the yellow lamps 
, the most appalling metamorphosis will 
exhibited. The astonished individuals will 
wlonger be able to recognize each other. All 
te furniture in the room and all the objects 
vhich it contains will exhibit only éne colour. 
The flowers will lose their hues. e paintings 
ud drawings will appear as if they were exe- 
ated in China ink, and the gayest dresses, the 
tightest scarlets, the purest lilacs, the richest 
and the most vivid greens will all be con- 
verted into one monotonous yellow. The com- 
jlexion of the parties too will suffer a correspond- 
ing change. bne pallid death-like yellow, 
———— like the unnatural hue 

Which autumn plants upon the perished leaf, 

vill envelope the young and the old, and the sal- 
low faces will ales from the metamor- 
Each individual derives rege — 
laverous a of his neighbour, 
Without being couihhe that he is himself one of 


ony : ae 
in the midst of the astonishment which is 


fhus created, the white lights are restored at one 
tad of the room, while the yellow lights are 
to the other end, one side of the dress of 
person, namely, that next — light, 





will be restored to its original colours, while the 
other side will retain its yellow hue. One cheek. 
will appear in a state of health and colour, while 

the other retains the paleness of death, and, as 

the individuals change their position, they will 
exhibit the most extraordinary transformations of 
colour. 

If, when all the lights are yellow, beams of 
white light are transmitted through a number of 
holes like those in a sieve, each luminous spot 
will restores the colour of the dress or furniture 
upon which it falls, and the nankeen family will 
appear all mottled over with every variety of tint, 
if a magic lantern is employed to throw upon the 
walls or upon the dresses of the company lumi- 
nous figures of flowers or animals, the dresses 
will be painted with these figures in the real co- 
lour of the dress itself. Those alone who ap- 
peared in yellow, and with yellow complexions, 
will to a great degree escape all these singular 
changes. . 

If red and blue light could be produced with 
the same facility and in the same abundance as 
yellow light, the illumination of the apartment 
with these lights in suecession would add to the 
variety and wonder of the exhibition. The red 
light — perhaps be procured in sufficient 
quantity from the*nitrate and other salts of stron- 
tian; but it would be difficult to obtain a blue 
flame of sufficient intefisity for the suitable illu- 
mination of a large room. Brilliant white lights, 
howefer, might be used, having for screens glass 
troughs containing a mass one or two inches 
thick of a solution of the ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper. This solution absorbs all the rays of 
the spectrum but the blue, and the intensity of 
the blue light thus produced would increase in 
the same proportion as the white light employed. 
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THE GREAT WINGLEBURY DUEL, 


Tue little town of Great Winglebury is ex- 
actly forty-two miles and three quarters from 
Hyde Park corner. It has a long, straggling, 
quiet High-street, with a great black and white 
elock at a small red Town Hall, halfway up— 
a market-place—a ———= assembly-room—a 
charch—a bridge—a chapel—a theatre—a library 
—an inn—a pump—and a Post-office. Tradition 
tells of a * Little Winglebury” down some cross- 
road about two miles off; and as a square mass 
of dirty paper, supposed to have been originally 
intended for a letter, with certain tremulous cha- 
racters inscribed thereon, in whfch a lively ima- 
gination might trace a remote resemblance to the 
word ‘ Little” was once stuck up to be owned 
in the sunny window of the Great Winglebury 
Post-office, from which it only disap when 
it fell to pieces with dust and extreme old 
there would appear to be some foundation for 
1 Common belief is inclined to bestow 
the name upon a little hole at the end of a muddy 
lane about a eavele of miles long, colonized by 
one wheelwright, four pau an poy 
but even pmo arhy slight as it is, must 
pa with extreme suspicion, inasmuch as the 
i itants of the hole aforesaid, concur in opin- 
ing that it never had any name atall, from the 
earliest ages, down to the present day. 
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The Wiggiebury Arms in the centre of the 
High-street, te the small building with the 
big clock, is the ptincipal inn of Great Wingle- 
bary—the commercial inn, posting-house, and 
excise-office ; the ** Blue”’ house at every election, 
and the Judges’ house at every assizes. It is 
the head quarters of the Gentlemen’s Whist 
Club, of Winglebury Blues (so called in oppo- 
sition to the Gentlemen’s Whist Club of Wingle- 
bury Buffs, held at the other house, a little fur- 
ther down;) and whenever a juggler, or wax- 
work man, or concert-giver, takes Great Wingle- 
bury in his circuit, it is immediately placarded 
all over the town that. Mr. So-and-so “ trusting 
to that liberal support which the inhabitants of 
Great Winglebury have long been so liberal in 
bestoning, bes at a great expense engaged the 
elegant and commodious assembly-rooms, attach- 
ed to the Winglebury Arms.” The house is a 
large one with a red brick and stone front; a 
pretty spacious hall, ornamented with evergreen 

lants, terminates in a perspective view of the 

r, and a glass case, in which are displayed a 
choice variety of delicacies ready for dressing, 
to catch the eye of a new-comer, the moment he 
enters, and excite his appetite to the highest pos- 
sible pitch. Opposite doors lead to the “* coffee” 
and “commercial” rooms; and a grea’, wide, 
rambling staircase—three siairs and a landing— 
four stairs and another landing—one step and 
another Janding—half a dozen stairs and another 
landing—and so on—conducts to galleries of 
bedrooms, and labyrinths of sitting-rooms, deno- 
minated “ private,” where you may enjoy your- 
self as privately as you can in any place where 
some bewildered being or other walks into your 
room every five minutes by mistake, and then 
walks out again, to open all the doors along the 
gallery till he finds his own. 

Such is the Winglebury Arms at this day, and 
such was the Winglebury Arms sometime since 
—no matter when—two or three minutes before 
the arrival of the London stage. Four horses 
with cloths ofchange for a coach—were stand- 
ing quietly at the corner of the yard surrounded 
by a listless group of post-boys in shiny hats 
and smock-frocks, en in discussing the 
merits of the cattle; half a dozen ragged boys 
were standing a little apart, listening with evi- 
dent interest to the conversation of these worthies; 
and a few loungers were collected round the 
horse-trough, awaiting the arrival of the coach. 

The day was hot and sunny, the town in the 
zenith of its dullness, and with the exception of 
these few idlers,not a living ereature was to be 
geen. Suddenly the loud notes of a key-bugle 
broke the monotonons stillness of the street; in 
came the coach, rattling over the uneven paving 
with a noise startling enough to stop eyen the 
large-faced clock itself. Down got the outsides, 
up went the windows in all directions ; out came 
the waiters, up started the ostlers, and the loun- 

and the rate and the boys, as 

th were electrified—uanstrapping, and un- 
ehaining, and unbuckling, and dragging willin 
_ horses oat, and foreing reluctant horses in, a 

making a most exhilarating bustle. “ Lady in- 
side here,” said the guard. “ Please to alight, 
ma’am,” said the waiter. “ Private si 
room,” in ted the lady. “ Certainly, 


ma’am,” ed the chambermaid. “ Nothing 





tut these ‘ere trunks, ma’am ?”’ inquired the 
guard. “ Nothing more,” replied the lady, Up 
got the outsides again, and the guard, and the 
wall right” Off — the cloths with a 

“ right” was the cry; and awa 

The loungers lingered a minute m4 cot nan 
road, watching the coach till it turned the 

and - loitered away one by one. The street 
was clear again, and the to con quieter 
than — ms ae, oye 

“ Lady in number twenty-five,” screamed 
landlady. * Thomas.” — 9 =] 

a — ma’am.” 

“ Letter just been left for the gentleman j 
19.—Boots at the Lion left it-- No ee 

* Letter for you, sir,” said Thomas, depositing 
the _— on number nineteen’s table. 

‘* For me,” said number nineteen,.turni 
the window, out of which he had tose eabegie 
the scene we have just described. 

“ Yes, sir,”—( waiters always speak in hints, 
and never utter complete sentences. )—* Yes, sir 
—Boots at the Lion, sir—Bar, sir—Missis said 
number nineteen, sir—Alexander Trott, 
sir !—Your card at the bar, sir, I think sir?” 

“ My name is Trott,” replied number nineteen, 
breaking the seal. ‘ You may go, waiter,”— 
The waiter pulled down the window-blind, and 
then pulled it up again—for a regular waiter 
must do something before he leaves the room— 
adjusted the glasses on the sideboard, brushed a 
place which was not dusty, rubbed his hands 
very hard walked stealthily to the door, and 
evaporated. 

ere was evidently something in the contents 
of the letter, of a nature, if not wholly une 
ed, certainly extremely disagreeable. Mr. 
ander Trott Jaid it down and took it up again, 
and walked about the room on particular squares 
of the carpet, and even attempted, though very 
unsuccessfully, to whistle an air. It wouldn't 
do. He threw himself into a chair, and read the 
following epistle aloud :— 


** Blue Lion and Stomach-warmer, 
Great Winglebury. 
‘* Wednesday morning. 

_ “Sir—Immediately on dlanwesginn our inten- 
tions, I left our counting-house, and flowed you. 
I know the purport of your journey ;—that jour 
ney shall never be com leted. 

“TI have no friend ars just now, on whose 
secrecy I can rely. This shall be no obstacle to 
my revenge. Neither shall Emily Brown be 
exposed to the mercenary solicitations of a scoun- 
drel, odious in her eyes, and contemptible in 
every body’s else: nor will I tamely submit to 
ah ay my — . hase umbrelta-maker. 

ir—from Great Winglebury Church, a 
footpath leads through teat endows, toa retired 
one known to the tow le as Stiffun’s Acre 
(Mr. Trott shuddered,) I shall be waiting there 
alone, at twenty —or six o’clock y 
morrow morning. ou be disappointed 
seeing you there, I will do myself = pleasure 
of calling with a horsewhip. 
“ Horace Huwrse. 


' “PS. There isa gunsmith High-street; 
= they won’t sell eae at dark—you 


me. 
“PPS. You had better not order your brea» 
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ed the fast in the morning ‘till after you have seen me. 
r. Up  bmsy be an unnecessary expense.” 
jerk” I“ Desperate-minded villain! I knew how it 
F went, I would be!” ejaculated the terrified Trott. “I 
im the J -slways told father, that once start me on this ex- 
corner, ition, and Hunter would pursue me Jike the 
» Street saeiasiog Sow = ee net mets 
quieter wi people’s commands, a 
via the = — — — _ a 
ed the ink of me, if I go down there, breathless wi 
mening away from this infernal salamander ? 
oe —_ What = Ido? “a I go — 
in No. to the city I’m disgraced for ever—lose the girl, 
r.” and what’s more, lose the money too. Even if 
siting *] did go on to the Browns’ by the coach, Hunter 
would be after me in a post-chaise ; and if I go 
evar If tua)i'm as good an dead. I've soon him hit 
. I've seen him hi 
vat TF domes ot tho Pall-mall shooting-gallery, in the 
hints, second button-hole of the waistcoat five times 
3, sir out of every six, and when he didn’t hit him 
3 said there, he hit him in the head.”’ And with this 
Esq., eonsolatory reminiscence, Mr. Alexander Trott 
” again ejaculated, “* What shall I do?” 
ee _ Long and weary were his reflections as bury- 
on ise _ face in oe = sat ee > 
course ursued. His mental di- 
raiter rection-post pointed oo Lenten. He thought of 
om— “the governor’s”’ anger, and of the loss of the 
veda —% fortane which the paternal Brown had promised 
ands @ the paternal Trott his daughter should contribute 
and tothe coffers of his son. Then the words “ To 
Brown's” were legibly inscribed on the said 
tents direction-post, but Horace Hunter’s denunciation 
pect: mag in his ears ;—last of all it bore in red letters, 
lex. the words, to “ Stiffun’s Acre;’’ and then Mr. 
rain, marae — on adopting a plan which 
ares ntly matured. 
very irst and foremost he despatched the under- 
\dn’t boots to the Blue Lion and Stomach-warmer, 
| the with a gentlemanly note to Mr. Horace Hunter, 
intimating that he thirsted for his destruction, 
and would do himself the pleasure of slaughter- 
: P 
ing him next morning without fail. He then 
wrote another letter, and requested the attendance 
a = os — ae kept A —_ _ mo- 
nock at the room-door was —* Come 
a in,” said Mr. Trott. A man thrust in a red head, 
one eye in it, and being again desired to 
aa “come in,” brought in the body and legs to 
< which the a and a fur cap which 
5 to . 
” . _ a the upper boots, I think ?” inquired 
: . Tro’ 
~ “Yes, I am the upper boots,” replied a voice 
4 inside a velveteen case with mother-of-pearl 
a “that is, I’m boots as b’longs to the 
house ; the other man’s my man, as errands 
and ‘does odd jobs—top-boots, and half-boots, I 
calls us.” 


“You're from London?” inquired Mr. Trott. 
“ Driv a cab once,”’ was the laconic reply. 
“Why don’t you -drive it now?” asked Mr. 


“Cos I over-driv the cab, and driv over a” 
‘coman,” replied the with brevity. 
“Do you know the mayor’s house ?”’ inquired 


sa7saa 


“Do you think you could manage to leave a 
letter there ?”’ interrogated Trott. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” ded boots. 

“ But this letter” said Trott, holding a deform- 
ed note with a paralytic direetion in one hand, 
and five shillings in the other—* This letter is 
anonymous.” 

“ A—what?” interrnpted the boots. 

** Anonymous—he’s not to know who it comes 
from.” 

“Oh! I see,’ responded the reg’lar, with a 
knowing wink, but without evincing the 
disinclination to undertake the charge—* 1 see— 
bit o” saving, eh?” and his one eye wandered 
round the room as if in quest of a dark lantern 
and phosphorus-box. “ But, I say,” he con- 
tinued, recalling the eye from its search, and 
bringing it to bear on Mr. Trott—* I say, he’s a 
lawyer, our mayor, and insured in the county. 
If you’ve a spite agen him, you'd better not burn 
his house down—blessed if I don’t think it 
would be the greatest favour you could do him.” 
And he chuckled inwardly. 

If Mr. Alexander Trott had been in any other 
situation, his first act would have been to kick 
the man down stairs by deputy; or in other words, 
to ring the bell, and desire the landlord to take 
his boots off. _He contented himself, however, 
with doubling the fee, and explaining that the 
letter merely related to a breach of the peace. 
The top-boots retired, solemnly pledged to se- 
erecy; and Mr. Alexander Trott sat down to a 
fried sole, maintenon cutlet, Madeira, and sun- 
dries, with much greater compogure than he had 
experienced since the receipt of Horace Hanter’s 
letter of defiance. 

The lady who alighted from the London Coach 
had no sooner been installed in number twenty- 
five, and made some slight alteration in her tra- 
velling-dress, than she indited a note to Joseph 
Overton, esquire, solicitor, and mayor of Great 
Winglebury, requesting his immediate attend- 
ance on private business of paramount im 
—a summons which that worthy functionary lost 
no time im obeying; for after, sundry extensions 
of his eyes, divers ejaculations of “* God bless 
me!” and other manifestations of surprise, he 
took his broad-brimmed hat from its accustomed 
peg in his little front office, and walked briskly 

own the High-street to the Winglebury Arms; 
through the hail, and up the staircase of which 
establishment, he was ushered by the landlady, 
and a crowd of officious waiters, to the door of 
number twenty-five. 

“ Show the gentleman in,” said the stranger 
lady, in reply to the foremost waiter’s announce- 
ment; and the gentleman was shown in accord- 
ingly. 
he lady rose from the sofa; the mayor 
advanced a step from the door, and there 
both paused for a minute or two, looking at one 
another as if by mutual consent. The mayor 
saw before him a buxom, richly dressed female 
of about forty; and the lady looked upon .a 
sleek man about ten older, in drab shorts 
~~ eontinuations; black coat, neck-cloth, and 
oves. 
en Miss Jalia Manners !”’ exclaimed the mayor 
at length, “ you astonish me.” 

“ That’s very unfair of you, Overton,” replied 





“Rather,” replied the boots, significantly, as 
ifhe had some good reason to cumember in?” 


Miss Julia, “for I have known you long enough 
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not to be surprised at anything you do; and you 
might extend equal courtesy to me.” 

* Bat to. ran away—actually ran away—with 
a young man!” remonstrated the mayor. 

“ You would not have me actually run away 
with an old one I presume,” was the cool re- 
joinder. 

“ And then to ask me—me—of all people in 
the world—a man of my age and appearance— 
mayor of the town—to promote such ascheme,” 

a ejaculated Joseph Overton, throwing 

imself into an arm-chair, and producing Miss 
Julia’s letter from his pocket, as if to corroborate 
the assertion that he had been asked. 

* Now Overton,” replied the lady, impatiently, 
“T want your assistance in this matter, and I 
must have it. In the lifetime of that poor old 
dear, Mr. Cornberry, who—who”’— 

** Who was to have married you, and didn’t 
because he died first; and who left you his pro- 
perty unincumbered with the addition of himself,” 
su ted the mayor, in a sarcastic tone. 

“ Well,” replied Miss Julia, reddening slight- 
ly, “ in the lifetime of the poor old dear, the pro- 

had the incumbrance of your management; 
and all I will say of that is, that I only wonder 
it didn’t die of consumption instead of its master. 
You helped yourself then:—help me now.” 

Mr. Joseph Overton was a man of the world, 
and an attorney; and as certain indistinct recol- 
lections of an odd thousand pounds or two, ap- 

ropriated by mistake, pas across his mind, 
fe hemmed deprecatingly, smiled blandly, re- 
mained silent for a few seconds; and finally in- 


quired, “* What do you wish to do?” 

* J’ll tell you,” replied Miss Julia—* I'll tell 
yon in three words. Dear Lord Peter”— 

*That’s the young man, I suppose,” inter- 
rupted the mayor. 

“That’s the young nobleman,” replied the 
lady, with a great stress on the last word. * Dear 


Lord Peter is considerably afraid of the resent- 
ment of his family; and we have therefore thought 
it better to make the match a stolen one. e 
left town to avoid suspicion on a visit to his 
friend, the Honourable Augustus Flair, whose 
seat, as you know, is about thirty miles from this, 
accompanied only by his favourite tiger. We 
arranged that I should come here alone in the 
London coach ; and that he, leaving his tiger and 
cab behind him, should come on, and arrive here 
as soon as possible this afternoon.” 

“ Very well,”’ observed Joseph Overton, “ and 
then he can order the-chaise, and you can go on 
to Gretna Green together, without requiring the 

of a third party, can’t you ?”’ 

“No,” replied Miss Julia, ‘we have every 
reason to believe—Dear Lord Peter not being 
considered very prudent or sagacious by his 
friends, and they | ome discovered his attach- 
ment to me—that immediately on his absence 
being observed, pursuit will be made in this di- 
rection; to elude which, and to prevent our being 
traced, I wish it to be understood in this house, 
that dear Lord Peter is slightly deranged, though 

tly harmless; and that I am unknown to 

im, waiting his arrival to convey him in a post- 
Chaise to a private asylum—at Berwick, say. If 
I don’t show myself much, I dare say I can ma- 


i 


the lady might show herself a deal without 
fear of detection; seeing intake was 
double the age of her intended husband. He said 
nothing, however, and the lady proceeded— 

“With the whole of this arrangement, dear 
Lord Peter is acquainted; and all I want you to 
do is to make the delusion more complete 
giving it the sanction of your influence in this 
place, and assigning this as a reason to the 
of the house, for my taking the young gentlemay 
away. As it would not be consistent with the 
story that I should see him, until after he has 
entered the chaise; I also wish you to comme 
nicate with him, and inform him that it is aij 
going on well.” 

“ Has he arrived ?” inquired Overton. 

**T don’t know,” replied the lady. ~ 

“Then how am I to know?” inquired the 
mayor. ‘Of course he will not give his ow, 
name at the bar.” 

‘I begged him, immediately on his arrival, to 
write you a note,”’ replied Miss Manners; “ and 
to prevent the possibility of our project bei 
discovered through its means, I desired him t 
write anonymously, and in mysterious terms to 
acquaint you with the number of his room.” 

“God bless me !”’ exclaimed the mayor, rising 
from his seat, and searching his pockets—* most 
extraordinary circumstance—he has arrived— 
mysterious note left at my house in a most mys- 
terious manner, just before yours—didn’t know 
what to make of it before, and certainly shouldn't 
have attended to it.—Oh! here it is.” And Jo 
seph Overton pulled out of an inner coat-pocket, 
the identical letter penned by Alexander Trott, 
“Is this his lordship’s hand ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Julia, “good punctual 
creature. “I have not seen it more than once 
or twice, but I know he writes very badly and 
very large. These dear, wild young noblemen, 
you know, Overton” — 

* Ay, ay, I see,” replied the mayor.—* Horses 
and dogs, play and wine: grooms, actresses, and 
cigars. The stable, the green-room, the brothel, 
and the tavern; and the legislative assembly at 
last. . 

“ Here’s what he says: ‘Sir—A young gem 
tleman in number nineteen at the Winglebury 
Arms, is bent on committing a rash act to-morrow 
morning at an early hour.’ (That’s good, he 
means marrying.) ‘If you have any regard for 
the peace of this town, or the preservation of one 
—it may be two—human lives’— What the deuce 
does he mean by that?” 

‘* That he’s so anxious for the ceremony, hé’ll 
expire if it’s put off; and that I may possibly do 
the same”—replied the lady with great compla 
cency. 

* Oh! I see—not much fear of that ;—well— 
‘two human lives, you will cause him to be re 
moved to-night’—(he wants to start at once.) 
‘Fear not to do this on your responsibility; for 
to-morrow, the absolute necessity of the proceed 
ing will be but too apparent. Remember—nom- 
oat ee ae name is Trott. No Jeet 
or life and de: epend upon your prompti 
« “ Byssianate laanemes ortaial y Shall I see 

im , 
“Do,” replied Miss Julia; “ and entreat him 





nage to pass for his mother.”’ 
The thought occurred to the mayor’s mind that 


to act his pert well: I am half afraid of him. 
Tell him to be cautious.” 
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«| will,” said the mayor. 

# Settle all the arrangements.” 

«] will,” said the mayor again. 

« And say I think the chaise had better be or- 

for one o’clock.” 

Very well,” cried the mayor ofice more; and 
mminating on the absurdity of the situation in 
which fate and o!d acquaintance had placed him, 
pe desired a waiter ¢o herald his approach to the 

ry representative of number nineteen. 

The announcement—* Gentleman to ie 
with you, sir,” induced Mr. Trott to pause half- 
way in the glass of port, the contents of which, 
be was in the act of imbibing at the moment, to 
rise from his chair, and to retreat a few paces 
towards the window, as if to secure a retreat in 
the event of ‘the visiter assuming the form and 

nce of Horace Hunter. A glance at Jo- 
Overton, however, quieted his apprehen- 
sions: he courteously motioned the stranger to a 
seat. The waiter after a little jingling with the 
decanter and glasses, consented to leave the room; 
and Joseph Overton placing the broad-brimmed 
hat on the chair next him, and bending his body 
y forward, opened the business by saying 

ina very low and cautious tone, * 

“My Lord” — 

“Eh?” said_Mr. Alexander Trott in a very 
load key with the vacant and mystified stare of 
achilly somnambulist. ‘ 

“ Hush—hush’’—said the cautious attorney— 
“to be sure—quite right—no titles here—my 
name is Overton, sir.”’ 

“ Overton!’ 

“Yes: the mayor of this place—you sent me 
aletter with anonymous information, this after- 

” 


. 


“I, sir?” exclaimed Trott, with ill-dissembled 
surprise ; for, coward as he was, he would wil- 
lingly have repudiated the authorship of the letter 
inquestion: ‘I, sir?” 

“Yes, you, sir; did you not?” responded 
Overton, annoyed with what he supposed to be 
a extreme degree of unnecessary suspicion. 
“Either this letter is yours, or it is not. If it 
be, we can converse securely upon the subject 
wonce. If it be not, of course 1 have no more 
to say.’ 

“Stay, stay,” said Trott, “it is mine; I did 
~* What could I do, sir? I had no friend 

“To be sure—to be sure,” said the mayor, 
encouragingly, ** you could not have man it 
better. 1 Well, ie it will be necessary oe 
to leave here to-night in a postchaise and four ; 
and the harder the boys drive the better. You 
are not safe from pursuit here.” 

“God bless me!”’ exclaimed Trott, in an agony 
of apprehension, “ can such things happen in a 
country like this! Such unrelenting and cold- 
blooded hostility !’’ and he wiped off the concen- 
trated essence of cowardice that was oozing fast 
down his forehead, and looked aghast at Joseph 

erton. 

“ It certainly is a very hard case,” replied the 
mayor with a smile, “that in a free country, 
ig can’t marry whom they like; without 

hunted down as if they were criminals. 


However, in the present instance, the lady is 
willing, you know, and that’s the main point, 
after all.” : 





“ Lady willing!” repeated Trott, mechanically 
—* How do you know the lady's willing ?”’ 

“ Com@ that’s a good one,” said the mayor, 
benevolently tapping Mr. Trott on the arm with 
the broad-brimmed hat, ** I have known her well 
for a long time; and if anybody could entertain 
the remotest doubt on the subject, I assure you 
I have none, nor need you.” 

“ Dear me!” said Mr. Trott, ruminating— 
“* Dear me !—most extraordinary thing !” 

“ Well, Lord Peter,” said the mayor, rising. 

* Lord Peter!” reiterated Mr. Trott. ~ 

*“* Oh—ah, I forgot; well, Mr. Trott, then— 
Trott—very good, ha! ha!—Well, sir, the chaise 
shall be ready at half-past twelve.” 

“ And what is to become Of me till then?” 
inquired Mr. Trott, anxiously. ‘ Wouldn’t it 
save appearances if I were placed under some 
restraint?” 

“ Ah!” replied Overton, “ very good thought 
—capital idea indeed: I’ll send somebody up 
directly ; and if you make a little resistance when 
we put you in the chaise it wouldn’t be amiss— 
look ag if you didn’t want to be taken away, you 
know.” 

* To be sure,” said Trott, ** to be snre”— 

** Well, my lord,” said Overton, in a low tone, 
* till then, 1 wish your lordship good evening.” 

“* Lord—lordship !” ejaculated Trott agaif, 
falling back a step or two, and gazing in unut- 
terable wonder on the countenance of the mayor. 

** Ha-ha! I see, my lord—practising the mad- 
man, eh Poe goods indeed—very vacant look 
—capital, my lord, capita ood evening, Mr. 
—Trott—hat ha! ha th me : 

“ The mayor’s decidedly drunk,” soliloquized 
Mr. Trott, throwing himself back in his chair, in 
‘an attitude of reflection. : 

“Cleverer fellow than I thought him, that 
young nobleman—carries it off devilish well,” 
thought Overton, as he wended his way to the 
bar, there to complete his arrangements. This 
was soon done: every word of the story was im- 

licitly believed, and the one-eyed boots was 
immediately instructed to — to number nine- 
teen, to act as custodian of the person of the 
supposed lunatic until half-past twelve o’clock. 
In pursuance of this direction, that somewhat ec- 
centric gentleman armed himself with a walki 
stick of gigantic dimensions, and ired wi 
his usual equanimity of manners, to Mr. Trott’s 
apartment, which he entered without any cere- 


{ mony, and mounted guard in by quietly depositing 


himself in a chair near the door, where he pro- 
ceededo beguile the time by whistling a popular 
air with great apparent satisfaction. 

“ What do you want here, you sééundrel ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Alexander Trott, with a proper 
appearance of indignation at his detention. 

e boots beat time with his head, as he look- 
ed gently round at Mr. Trott with a smile of pity, 
and whistled an adagio movement. 

** Do you attend in this room by Mr. Overton's 
desire ?”’ inquired Trott, rather astonished at the 
man’s wen — 

“Keep yourself to yourself, young feller,” 
calmly ded the boots, “ and don’t say no- 
thin’ to nobody.” And he whistled again, ~~ 

“ Now mind,” ejaculated Mr. Trott, anxious 
to keep up the farce of ne with great earn- 
estness to fight a duel if they’d let him, “J pro- 
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test against being here; I deny that I have 
an Shenton of Sontes with anybody; but as 
it ’s useless contending with superior numbers, | 
shall sit quietly down.”’. 

“ You'd better,” observed the placid boots, 
shaking the large stick expressively. 

“ Under protest, however,”’ added Alexander 
Trott, seating himself, with indignation in his 
face but great content in his heart. “ Under 

! 


“ Oh, certainly!” responded the boots; “ any 
thing you please. If you're happy I’m trans- 
ported; only don’t talk too much—it’ll only 

ou worse.” 

“e ie me worse !” exclaimed Trott, in un- 

astonishment ; “ the man’s drank !”’ 

“ You'd better be quiet, young feller,” re- 
marked the boots, going through a most threaten- 
ing piece of pantomime with the stick. 

“Or mad?” said Mr. Trott, rather alarmed. 


“Leave the room, sir, and tell them to send 


somebody else.” 

* Won’t do!” replied the boots. 

“Leave the room!” shouted Trott, ringing 
the bell violently ; for he began to be alarmed on 
a new score. 

* Leave that ’ere bell alone, you wretched loo- 
nattic !”” said the boots, s@ddenly forcing the un- 
fortunate Trott back into his chair, and bran- 
dishing the stick aloft. “Be quiet, you mis’- 
rable object, and dont let every body know there’s 
a madman in the house.” 

“He is a madman! He is a madman?” ex- 
elaimed the terrified Trott, gazing on the one eye 
of the red-headed boots with a look of abject 
horror. 

“ Madman!” replied the boots—* dam’me, I 
think he ts a madman with a vengeance! Lis- 
ten to me, you unfort’nate. Ah! would you?— 
{a slight tap on the head with the large stick, 
as Mr. Trott made another move towards the 
bell-handle]—caught you there! did I?” 

“Spare my life!” exclaimed Trott, raising 
bis hands imploringly. 

“I don’t want your life,” replied the boots, 
disdainfully, “though I think it ’ud be a charity 
if somebody took it.” : 

“ No, no, it wouldn’t,” interrupted poor Mr. 
Trott, hurriedly ; “no, no, it would’nt! I—I'd 
rather keep it!”’ 

“0 werry well,” said the boots; “that’s a 
mere matter of taste—ev’ry one to his liking, as 
the man said when he pisoned hisself. Hows’- 
ever, all I’ve got to say is this here: You sit 
quietly down in that chair, and I’}l sit hopper- 
site you here; and if you keep quiet and don’t 
stir, I won't damage you ; but if you move hand 
or foot till balf-past twelve o’clock, I shall alter 
the expression of your countenance so com- 

» that the next time you'll look in the 

you'll ask vether you’re gone out of town, 
and ven you're likely to come back again. So 
sit down. 

“T willI will,” responded the victim of 
mistakes ; and down sat Mr. Trott, and down 
sat the boots too, exactly opposite him, with the 
@tick ready for immediate action, in case of 
emergency 


dreary were the hours that follow- 
ed: the bell of Great Winglebury chureh-clock 
struck ten, and two hours and a half 





would probably elapse before suec 
For halt an hour, the noise occasioned. 
ting up the shops in the street beneath 

ing like life in the town, and 
Mr. Trott’s situation a little less insupportable; 
but when even these ceased, and ing was 
heard beyond the occasional rattling of a post. 
chaise as it drove up the yard to change horses, 
and then drove away againgor the clattering of 
horses hoofs in the stables behind: jt became 
almost unbearable. The boots i 
moved an inch or two, to knock superfluous bigg 
of wax off the candles, which were burning low, 
but instantaneously resumed his former po 
sition; and as he remembered to have hear 
somewhere or other that the human eye had a 
unfailing effect in controlling mad he 
kept his solita of vision constantly fixed 
on Mr. Alexander Trott. That unfortunate indi. 
vidual stared at his companion in his turn, until 
his features grew more and more indistinct—his 
hair gradually less red—and the room more 
and obscure. Mr. Alexander Trott fell into a 
sound sleep, from which he was awakened bya 
rambling in the street, and a ery of—“(© 
and-four for’ number twenty-five !”’ A bustle on 
the stairs succeeded : the room-door was 
thrown open, and Mr. Joseph Overton 
followed by four stout waiters, and Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, the stout landlady of the Winglebury 
Arms. 

“Mr. Overton!” exclaimed Mr. Alexander 
Trott, jumping up in a frenzy of passionate ex- 
citement—* Look at this man, sir; consider the 
situation in which I have been placed for three 
hours past—the person you sent to guard me, 
sir, was a madman—a m&dman—a raging, 
vaging, furious madman.” 

“* Bravo!” whispered Overton. 

“ Poor dear!’ said the compassionate Mrs. 
Williamson, “mad people always think other 
people’s mad.” 

* Poor dear!” ejaculated Mr. Alexander Trott, 
“* What the devil do you mean by poor dear! are 
you the landlady of this house ?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” replied the stout old lady, “don’t 
exert yourself, there’s a dear :—consider your 
health, now; do.” 

“ Exert myself,” shouted Mr. Alexander 
Trott, “* dam’me, it’s a mercy I have any breath 
to exert myself with, I might have been assa® 
sinated three hours ago by that one-eyed moe- 
ster with the oakum head. How dare you have 
a madman, ma’am—how dare you have a maé- 
man to assault and terrify the visitors to your 
house ?” 

“I’ll never have another,” said Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, casting a look of reproach at the mayor. 

‘* Capital—capital,”” whispered Overton cc 
as he enveloped Mr. Alexander Trott in a 
travelling-cloak. 

“ Capital, sir!” exclaimed Trott, aloud, “it’s 
horrible; the very recollection makes me shad- 
der. I'd rather fight four duels in three hours, 
if I survived the first three, than I’d sit for that 
time _ to face with a madman.” 

~ “ Keep it up, as you 
peréd Onsen, * acer bil i 
mantean ia the chaise.” And then 
aloud, “ Now, waiters, the 

At this signal the waiters crowded 
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ST 
Trott. One took one arm, another 

geother, a third walked before with a candle, 
ee fourth behind, with another candle; the 
joots and Mrs. Williamson brought up the rear, 
gaidown stairs they went, Mr. Alexander Trott 
alternately at the very top of his 

qace, either his feigned reluctance to go, or his 
gfeigned indignation at being shut up with a 
Mr. Overton was waiting at the chaise-door, 
the boys were ready mounted, and a few ostlers 
god stable nondescripts were standing round to 
witness the departure of “the mad gentleman.” 
Mr. Alexander Trott’s foot was -on the step, 
when he observed (which the dim light had pre- 
gated his doing before) a human figure seated 
jn the chaise, closely muffled up in a cloak like 


his own. ar : 
# Who’s that ?”’ he inquired of Overton, in a 


Ts 
“ Hush, hash,” replied the mayor, “ the other 
, of course.” 

“The other party !” exclaimed Trott, with an 
effort to retreat. 

#Yes, yes; you'll soon find that out, before 
you go far, 1 should think—but make a noise, 
Fra'll excite suspicion if you whisper to me so 
poch.” 

“I won’t go in this chaise,” shouted Mr. Al- 
mander Trott, all his original fears recurrin 
with tenfold violence. “1 shall be assassina 
=I shall be———”’ 

“Bravo, bravo,” whispered Overton. “I'll 

you in.” - 

But I won't go,” exclaimed Mr. Trott. 
“Help here, help! they’re carrying me awa 
yainst my will. This is a plot to murder me.” 

“Poor dear!” said Mrs. Williamson again. 

* Now, boys, put em along,” cried the mayor, 
pushing Trott in, and slamming the door. “ Off 
with you as quick as you can, and stop for no- 

ing till you come to the next stage—all right.” 

“ Horses are paid, Tom,”’ screamed Mrs. Wil- 
liamson; and away went the chaise at the rate 
of fourteen miles an hour, with Mr. Alexander 
Trott and Miss Julia Manners, carefuliy shut up 
in the inside. 

Mr, Alexander Trott remained coiled up in one 
comer of the chaise, and his mysterious com- 
pasion in the other, for the first two or three 
niles; Mr. Trott edging more and more into 
hiscorner, as he felt his companion gradually 
eiging more and more from hers; and vainly en- 
deavouring in the darkness to catch a glimpse 
of the furious face of the supposed Horace 


“We may speak now,” said his fellow: tra- 
veller, at length; “the post boys can neither 
see nor hear us.”’ 

“That’s not Hunter’s voice!”—thought Al- 
exander, astonished. 
sing Dear Lord Peter,’’ said “os a, “—- » a 

ingly: putting her arm on Mr. t’s der 
Bear Lord Peter. Not a word ?” 

» Why, it’s a woman !” exclaimed Mr. Trott, 
in a low tone of excessive wonder. 

“ Ah—whose voice is that ?”’ said Julia—“ tis 
tet Lord Peter’s.” 

1 No—it’s. mine,”’ ied Mr. Trott. 
“ Yours !” ejaculated Miss Julia Manners, “a 


cuenge man! Gracious Heaven—how came you 
here 1” 

“Whoever you are, you might have known 
that I came against my will, ma’am,” replied 
Alexander, “for I made noise enough when I 
got in. 

** Do you come from Lord Peter?” inquired 
Miss Manners. 

“ Damn Lord Peter,” replied Trott, pettishly 
—*I don’t know any Lord Peter—never heard 
of him before té-night, when I’ve been Lord 
Peter’d by one, and Lord Peter’d by another, 
till I verily believe I’m mad, or dreaming.” 

“* Whither are we going ?” inguiced: tee lady, 
tragically. 

“* How should J know ?” replied Trott with 
segues coolness; for the events of the evening 
had completely hardened him. 

‘Stop! stop!” cried the lady letting down 
the front glasses of the chaise. 

“Stay, my dear ma’am!”’ said Mr. Trott, 
’ pulling the glasses up again with one hand, and 
gently squeezing Miss Julia’s waist with the 
other. ‘“ There is some mistake here; give me 
till-the end of this stage to explain my 8 of 
it. We must go so far; you cannot be set down 
here alone, at this hour of the night.” 

The lady consented ; the mistake was mutu- 
ally explained. Mr. Trott was a young mam 
had highly promising whiskers, an undeniable 
tailor, and an insinuating address—he wanted 
nothing but valour; and who wants that with 
three thousand a-year? The lady had this and 
more; she wanted a young husband, and the 
only course open to Mr. Trott to retrieve his dis- 
“grace was a rich wife. So they came to the 
conclusion that it would be a pity to have all this 
trouble and expense for nothing, and that as they 
were so far on the road already, they had better 
go to Gretna Green, and marry each other, a 
they did so. And the very next preceding en 
in the Blacksmith’s book was an entry of the 
marriage of Emily Brown and Horace Hunter. 
Mr. Hunter took his wife home, and begged par-" 
don, and was pardoned; and Mr. Trott took his 
wife home, begged pardon, too, and was pardon- 
ed also. And Lord Peter, who had been de- 
tained beyond his time by drinking champaigne 
and riding a steeple-chase, went back to the 
Honourable rt, ne Flair’s, and drank more 
champaigne, rode another steeple-chase, and 
was thrown and killed. And Slee Hunter 
took great credit to himself for practising on the 
cowardice of Alexander Trott; and these 
circumstances were discovered in time and care- 
fully noted down: and if ever you stop a week 
at Winglebury Arms, they’ll give you just this 
account of the Great Winglebury duel. 


Be 


There is an elasticity in the human mind, eas 
pable of bearing much, but whieh will not 
show itself, until a certain weight of affliction be 
pat upon it; its powers may be compared ‘te 
those vehicles whose springs are so contrived 
that they get on smoothly enough when loaded, 
nap, jete confoundedly when they have nothing te 
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THE ROCK OF THE FORT. 
CHAPTER I. 


Oh, love will enter in whare it darna well be seen ! 
Burns. 







On the twenty-sixth day of March, 1594, the 
city of Rouen presented a scene of very unusual 
bustle. The Marquis of Rosny, better known as 
the Duke of Sully, had arrived from Paris, and 
it was expected that the brave and honest Admi- 
ra} Villars, whose interest carried with it not only 
Rowen, but the whole of the country of Cavux, 
would publicly declare for the kifg. The civil 
war had spent its fury; the conqueror had de- 
clared himself, since it was necessary, to be of 
the religion of the majority of the people, and 
thus both of the contending parties triumphed ; 
the terrible League was fading away upon the 
horizon of France like some phantom of the night 
before the rising sun; and men threw away their 
dripping swords, and with voices still hoarse 
with the shouts of war, cried-** Vive Henri 
Quatre!” 

The grand square of Rouen, and the adjacent 
streets, on this occasion, were filled to overflow- 
ing, and still the population of the surrounding 
eountry continued to pour into the reservoir. 
The river which rons past the city glittered in the 
vernal sun; and the happy faces which crowded 
its banks, and rushed tumultuously across its 
wooden bridges, seemed to have caught the re- 
flection. 
nually seen t — the trees descending the 
rocks, where the broad and rapid stream first 
bursts upon the view of the spectator ; while the 
joyful shouts of the men, and the playful screams 
of the village lasses, clad in the picturesque 

tume of the country, as they chased one ano- 

er down the steep, at once gladdened and con- 
fused the ear. 

The — admiral of France, as yet holding 
for the League, and the ostensible enemy of his 
king, with the Baron de Medavy, and the Presi- 
dent de Bognemare, surrounded by the authori- 
ties and troops of the town, were posted in the 
grand square; and as Rosny appeared with a 

ard of honour, so t was the crowd that he 

ad much difficulty in obtaining entrance. When 
at length, however, he was sufficiently near, he 
apne an address to the admiral, reminding 

im that the king was now a Catholic; and as 
there was no longer any pretext for disaffection, 
that it was his duty, as a good subject, to show 
his zeal and loyalty. 

Villars, in his reply, declared that he was al- 
ready in his heart the faithful servant of his ma- 
jesty; and that he was anxious to prove it by 
ae at the hands of the envoy, the white 
scarf, which ought to be the badge no longer of 
a party» but of the country. He was acco ingly 
girded with the royal emblem, and the bystand- 
ers bent eagerly forward to hear his speech on 
80 important and interesting an occasion. The 
noise occasioned by the movement sunk into 

oand silence. - 

“ Allons morbieu!”’ cried the brave admiral, 
with an eloquence more home and pithy than 
that of Demosthenes,—*allons morbieu! the 
League is nothing more than that we all ery, God 


Large parties of all ranks were conti-— 


——y 


save the King!” A shout burst simul 
from the multitude, and mingling with the 
tones of the men, the voices of the women 
children rose shrilly into the air, as they all crieg 
“ God save the King!” In an instant the soung 
was joined by the pealing of the great bell of the 
city, followed by all the others, and this by the 
thunder of artillery from the fort and 
the whole forming a noise, says Sully, fit to ip. 
spire terror, if the general sentiment of joy had 
allowed any one to observe that there was nota 
house in the city which did not shake to its fou. 
dation. t 

“These bells,” said he to the governor, “re. 
mind us that we ought to go and return thanksto 
God in the church of Notre Dame;” and the 
motion being received with becoming applause, 
the church was soon crowded, and its venerable 
roof rang to the solemn hymn of Te Deum, which 
was followed by the splendid idolatry of the 
mass. 

| the spectators of the ceremony in the 
square there had been a horseman, who 
rently had ridden a considerable distance to wit- 


to be in time, as, in the outskirts of the crowd, he 
was unable to obtain more than a very imperfect 
view of the principal personages. He wasa 
young—indeed a very young man, although this 
could scarcely have been discovered on casual 
observation : his figure, although fully the middle 
height, being singularly athletic and trimly form 
ed, and his face flashed with the dark 
colour which the aftion of foreign climates, or 
rough weather, imparts to fair complexions. His 
horse was a good serviceable roadster, such as 4 
gentleman would by no means disdain to travel 
on: and, through the dust which covered the 
dress of the rider, it might have been discovered, 
that although far‘from likely to be a rich man, 
he yet laid claim to a certain rank and considera 
tion in society. Not many, indeed, on observing 
his air and manner, would have been unwilli 
to allow him a due share of polite respect: 

the few, whose moral perceptions were lost in 
their devotion to fine clothes, found a certain 
something in the stranger’s eye which extorted 
the deference from their prudence which was 
grudged by their vanity. 

The young man certainly seemed to be an im 
terested, but not altogether a pleased spectator. 
His less amiable feelings, however, were occe 
sionally subdued in the course of the ceremony, 
and at its conclusion he joined, as if involantarily, 
in the:shout of “ God save the King!’ with aa 
honesty ef enthusiasm, and a loudness of lungs, 
not excelled by those of any of his neighbours: 


repent his condescension. 

“ Pshaw!” said he, in a grambling voice of 
soliloquy, “ what a noise we are making here!~ 
and yet, I dare ony if one knew all, there are 
few except Villars himself who are paid for the 
piping. What would this day have bat for 
me? Who broke off the negotiations between 
these two parties? and who again, by a single 
word of his mouth, enabled the king to talk in 
voice to which even the admiral could not affect 
deafness? Why I, le Sieur de Boistose 
and here I stand, I am hoarse, 





Henri of Navarre, who thus profits by my 


ness it; but who, after all, could searcely be said - 


when it was over, however, lie see half to 


tT | 


Thiet ia! 
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ing the service even by 








without acknowledging 
te in heneus. of the. Adasirel Villaza, 
be gho is now reaping the fruits of my labour—and 
erie Ml di the vagabond Rosny, by whose councils I am 
oun He gtaside and forgotten! Ay, shout, shout, ye 
f the ns, out with it—huzza! I pray heaven 
y the be-all as well rewarded as myself!’’ The 
ries: Cerde Boisrose then turned his horse in high 
™ , and, putting him up at a hostelry near 
had de river’s side, sought to wreak his vengeance 
ota Ml mthe good things at the table d’hote, which was 
ne jed with an abundance worthy of the pa- 





it that day received. 

Having slept indifferently well for a disap- 

jated man, he set out betimes the next morning 

Louviers, leaving his enemy Rosny enjoying 
his good fortune, the whole town preparing to go 
this hotel in procession, for the purpose of pre- 
genting him with a vase of silver gilt, worth 
three thousand crowns. 

Boisrose journeyed leisurely apongithe road, 
emeerting within himself a plan for bespeaking 
the king’s atrention to hisaffairs. He koew little 
of the court, or royalty, and was quite bewildered 
to the proper method of reminding a crowned 
head of a service, and claiming the performance 
ada promise. All he knew was, that interest 
went farther than merit; and that a letter from 
bisold acquaintance Rollet, the governor of Lou- 
vies, who had always been a staunch royalist, 
sasmore likely to he attended to by Hen Quatre 
than an unsapported application from himself. It 
wis for the purpose of obtaining this document 
thathe had taken Louviers on his way to Paris 
fom Feschamp, a fortress op the borders of the 
sea. 


















Oa reaching the town, he rode up to an inn and 
dismounted ; but a great lord, with a retinue seve- 
ni handred yards long, having just arrived at the 
same house, it was some time before the unat- 
tended traveller could find any one condescending 
eoough to take charge of his horse. Boisrose, 
however, was amply consoled for the neglect, 
ft a fortunate idea had struck him as he gazed 
@ the splendour of the other’s equipage. 

“Who knows,” thought he, ‘‘what may be 
the character of this personage? Can it be that 
all great lords are mean, selfish, and tyrannical ? 
Iwill not believe it. He hasan honest look, and 
Lwill trust him with my story. Oh, if he but 
takes the affair in hand! his interest, I am con- 
vinced, is worth a hundred of Rollet’s, and I 
thall be sure to prosper.” 

The person thus selected for a patron by the 
taveller was a man apparently aboat thirty-five ; 
his features were sharp, and there was as much 
shrewdness in the expression as was consistent 
With an appearance of integrity. He was dressed 
ma coat of mail, over which was thrown a rich 
mantle ; and his remarkably fine oval beard hung 
mga over a double frill, which, in the 

of the day, encircled his neck. 

In pursuance of his resolution, Boisrose waited 
spon the stranger, and was received with a frank- 
ness and affability which made him feel quite at 
home. in a few minutes he had told his name 
and business, and his pa:ron elect catechised him 
‘the subject like one accustomed to business. 

“ recollect the circumstance,” said he, “ very 
«ana eo all the details. - You are the 
Geatleman who; unassisted, except by the compa- 
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nions you prevailed upon to accompany you, sur- 
prised the fortress of Toodane, in a A me so 
daring as to be almost incredible. The singular 
dangers attending your adventure, 1 remember, 
made my head giddy but to hear of : and all men 
said that you must have been prompted to the 
enterprise either by love or madness.” , The 
yvung man blushed. 

“« It matters not,”’ said he, “as for that ; by the 
aid of God and my comrades, I achieved what I 
attempted. Being then in the interest.of the © 
League, as every good Catholic should, have 
been, I offered my capture to Admiral Villars, on 
condition of being made governor of the. fort. 
The admiral, on hearing that so important a 
had fallen into his hands, broke off the 
tions he had commenced with the king; but, in- 
stead of making any direct and honest reply te 
the terms I had proposed, sent his troops to take 
possession. This maddened me, and, learning 
at the instant that Henri had come over to the 
trae faith, I felt. myself absolved from all, obe- 
dience to the League, which, indeed, was never 
to be respected for its persons, but solely for-its 
religious purpose—and I proposed the same 
terms to him.” 

‘** Well, and how sped you ?” 

“ The terms were accepted.” j 

‘* And you became governor of Feschamp?” , 

“As much,” said the traveller, grinding his ~ 
teeth, “‘as you are governor of pur 1 Lwas 
inveigled out of the fortress, which, with the 
assistance ci my brave comrades, I might have 
held against one half of France, by Marshal Bie 
ron. He promised me, in the king’s name, am- 
ple indemnification, of which, up to this good 
hour, I have heard nothing more; and now, I 
presume, the marshal has as little ability as his 
master has inclination to keep the promise, for I 
was myself witness, no longer ago than. yester- 
day, to a ceremony which gives virtually up tog 
Admiral Villars—who has no cause to love me— 
not only Feschamp, but the whole country of 
Caux.” 

“This is a strange story,”’ remarked the gran- 
dee ; “‘ our royal master has always been reported 
great and bountiful.”’ 

“ And so he may be,” said Boisrose; “buta 
word in your ear,—he has a pack of rascals be- 
hind him, who whisper poison.” 

** Whom do you accuse a rr x 

“ Why, the han ny alone is Sonn 
to undo khy tings “tho you know him! No, 
you do not; or you would be at no loss to 
who was at the Bottom when mischief was brew- 
ing. He is the veriest viper on the face of the 
earth—a cheating, cozening, slandering: Tae 
Ah, vagabond! if he were but here!” Bois- 
rose, with flushing cheek and swelling 
clenched his hands in his patron’s face, while he 
stamped upon the floor with rage and 
The grandee smiled gravely at the young man’s 
warmth. b.' 

“ Sir,”’ said he, “I fear you do less than just- 
ice to the Marquis of Rosny. If he has really 
done you this wrdng, it would appear tome to 
have proceeded rather from necessity than male- 
volence. At all events, } pledge a word that 
the affair shall. be inquired into. me 
after my arrival at the court, for . 
to have news to tell you.” “Fle thea dismissed 
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when the door opened, and M. Rosny, after, 


his protege with true courtierlike politeness, and n po 
acing. a paces, respectfully, 4 
ty raised his hea, 


Boisrose descended the stairs intoxicated with | va 
his good fortune. He stood at the door while | len 
the great man, who was travelling in haste, and | an 
had only called for a brief refreshment, took his | kin 
departure. 

** Who is that?” he whispered to one of the 
bystanders, when the gorgeous cavalry was in 
motion. 
aad Marquis de Rosny.” 

Boisrose was thunderstruck, overwhelmed, 
annihilated. Recovering, however, in an instant, 
he out his horse with his own hands, | 

If into the saddle, and scarcely drew 
till he hati reached Paris. There he ob- 
an introduction intd the king’s presence, 

not having arranged his papers, or drawn 
proper statement of the case, the only re- 

t he made to his ma was, ae a would 
faith to aught M. ny might say on 
Soyect, who, he might be Lesenes, would 
= from an old grudge. He then retired to 
ngs to concert, in great os mea- 

sures of defence against the powerful favourite. 

The ais of Rosny, in the meantime, per- 
fectly aware that he played a sure game with 
such an enemy as the » passionate, and un- 
suspecting Boisrose, did not put himself in the 
least out of the way. He ed to Mante, 
whither he had originally intended to go, and 
from thence journeyed leisurely' with his mar- 
chioness, whom he imet there, to Paris. Bois- 
tose heard of his arrival, and passed some days in 
an y of passion, tempered occasionally by 


the worshipper of 
both visiters bent their knees as they sawdy 
of France. <a ay 
enri came fi ; ‘and after looking 
some time at the youth with evident > 
he exchanged a glance of remark with his 
companion, who replied with the iutelligens 
which love and habit teach. 2 

* So, my lord,” said he, ** you have brought 
your prisoner. Let us hear what he haste 
for himself. Are you still in the vein, 
elle?” Madame de Lianeourt looked yes; by 
did not take the trouble of moving her lips eves 
st Sir?” seid M. Rosny, add the eubpi, 

“ Sir,” sai . Rosny, i 
“you are required, in the first ini to state to 
his majesty the particulars of adventare on 
the success of which you found 4 claim upomhis 
justice. His majesty will graciously 
to sit down during the recital ; and you are parte 
cularly desired to omit nothing which may ex 

lain either your motives for the enterprise; or 
its details.” Boisrose was then fade to seat him 
self in such a position as to allow the 
stream full upon his manly, handsome, and 
ligent face; and after hemming away a kindof 
qualm that passed through bie heart, he covered 
re — his — for a moment, as if'te 
collectiag his story, and then began as followsss 

af mand a sailo in my youth,” said hes» 

“ How long is that ago?” asked Gabtielié, 
suddenly. The king laughed, and Rosny smiled; 
but Boisrose, after considering gravely for ate 
ment, answered— . 

*'T'wo years and nine months, Mademoisélle 
D’Estrees.” Rosny coughed, and frowned, and 
shook his head at the unfortunate story-teller. 

* My lady,”’ said the latter, looking alarmed, 
“IT hope I have made no mistake. I have beet 
so much at sea, that indeed I know little about 
the land in any quarter, far less the court. Ihave 
seldom heard. you called by any other-name than 
that.of the beautiful Gabrielle.” The pars | 
smiled, and the monarch, stealing his arm 
her waist, bent his head upon her shoulder. 
Rosny nodded, as if he said, “* Well done!” 

‘“ ] was a sailor in my youth,” resumed Béle 
rose, ‘‘and made several voyages to the West 


of civil fear as a man of military courage 
may feel. 
t last the storm broke. He was sent for offi- 


Fila 


iF 


oy’ M. Rosny himself, and late in the even- 
ing he followed the messenger to the palace of 
the Louvre, like a criminal going to execution. 
® He was conducted through several suites of 
rooms dimly lighted, till he arrived at a little 
t resembling an antechamber ; aud there 
he found his enemy alone. 

“So, sir,” said M. Rosny, calmly, “ you have 
put me upon my trial? Come in, we shall see 
who gains the cause;” and opening a door 
suddenly, a blaze of light flashed upon the ~ 
of Boisrose which almost stupefied him. 
room was not very large, but it was more sump- 


tuously furnished than any fairy palace he had 
ever dreamed of. It was illumined by naked 
statues of admirable workmanship, placed roand 
the walls, and bearing lights of perfumed wax 
in their hands; and between every two of these 
stood a richly gilded sofa, with cushions that 
as if swelling to the touch. 

one of these soallond a female form, so mo- 

tionless and so lovely, that Boisrose, at the first 


glance, ioagined it to be some dead wonder of 


art, intend mock nature by surpassing her 
most fair creations. The eyes of the exquisite 
statue, however, were alive; and they fixed them- 
selves ~< mx ea face as he entered, with a 

,» Which, alth expressing only simple 
exrosity, ae blood into his Song = 
made his heart and his breath come thick. 
A man stood behind the sofa, on the -back of 
which his hands rested; and his head was bent 
down, 2s if to drink in at leisure the full delight 
of the spectacle before him. He did not look up 


Indies; but receiving a hurt in an encounter with 
certain pirates, I went home to my native town 
of Feschamp, and was laid on the shelf. Hér, 
while — well of one malady, I fell ill of ano- 
ther. y family had some time or other beet 
among the wealthiest of the place, and even now, 
} that it was fallen into decay, continued to male 
strong pretensions to géntility. We were visited 
ae almost all the respectable pet 
sons, as belonging to their own caste in 
and although we could no Jonger give en 
ments, yet a seat in the porch on a fine evening, 
and a hardfel of sour grapes, answered the 
pose as well to people who were too 
accept of any thing better in return. - 
“ Our me i eye st 
e, a widower, as powerful as the governor 
fomas and far richer. It was said that, 
the death of his wife, he paid —_ 


; 





my mother, then a widow—but not 
it. He called frequently, it is*true, and 
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and looked as if he wished that my father 





= ota her a handsome jointure: but he went no 
hea, ; lence came to his aid—and at Inst he 
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Se esting, for ten years at a stretch, and 


"And thea,” assisted Gabrielle, “he found it 

pot worth his trouble to keep away.” 
«Precisely. Hia daughter, however, Monique, 
gsconstant throughout in ber visits; and at last 
ge to look upon my mother as herown. She 
nsmy anion for many years—a little crea- 
re whom I played with as one would with a 
jell; but when I came home from sea, she had 

how she had grown! 

#When fairly laid on my bed on shore, I 
gew sick with the stability of the land; the 
geil of the grass, and the stones, and the trees, 
yas too much for the delicacy of nerves that had 
jen nourished with the pure and odorous breath 
d the ocean; and then the doctors came, with 
ter long faces; and then the astrologers, and 
teathe priests; and my mother began to weep 
test her only son was going to heaven. 

*Monique was all this time, or almost all this 
ime, at my bedside. In the intervals of my 
fret, without forgetting her identity for a mo- 
gent, I thought she was aa angel newly alighted 
wd breathing of paradise. It was strange that I 
sew her at the same moment in both charac- 
rs; yet it was so. I saw her wings as plainly 
pte shoulders from which they waved. When 
Ibegan to get better, she sang to me, and read to 
ge—no woman had ever such a voice!—and I 
id her of my voyages, and my battles, and my 
wounds—and of the stra Jands I had seen, 
wi the birds of glorious aad the roar 
dthe wild beasts as it boomed at night over the 
desert sea. And then we spoke of storms and 
shipwrecks; and I told her how we had driven 
madark night before the tempest, our sails riven 
into strips; and how we struck apon the dread 
ke-shore ; and how the waves swept wildly over 
m3, 8hrieking as they flew; and how I was wash- 
ed the beach by the so potent billows, and 

helpless and alone upon that savage coast, 
anaked, bleeding, famishing seaboy. ~ And then 
she wept; and then I wept too that she did weep 
and then—and then—” Boisrose wiped his 
fce—* and then we fell in love! 

“I was long of getting well, your majes- 


* What! of your passion ?’’ asked Gabrielle. 
“No, madam,” said Boisrose, gravely ; “ it is 
mtof gallantry Fam talking, but of love—and we 
al know that is incurable!” The king smiled 
tenderly ; Gabrielle pressed his hand; and the 
is of Rosny laughed. y 
“i was long of getting well,” continued the 
tarrator; ‘but at length my.strength returned, 
and in process of time I became stronger than 
over. these days your majesty was not a true 
believer, and you a cmeeiel to wade through 
blood to a throne which is columned round with 
the institutions of the most holy Catholic chureh. 
Among the rest of the honest men of the sme, 
or governor shut his doors against you, 
heisied the standard of the League on bis ram- 
parts. Then your general Biron came against 
us, with an overwhelming force—a swaggering 
bmavo, who was an excellent captain, but woul 
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still better trampeter ;—and after a 








time we saw with absolute certainty how the af- 
fair would go. 

~ & We at last surrendered of our own free will, 
to prevent the enemy from boasting that they had 
taken the place from us by force; the terms were 
that ~ ae chose should be allowed to — 
out, and b ; and I forgot the shame 
defeat in satleipetion of the joy I should feel in 
guarding Monique to a place of safety, and as- 
sisting to establish her family in some more con- 


tinuing city. When we were all prepared, knap- 

sack on shoulder, to throw open the of our 

a town, I hastened to M. "3 
ouse. 


*** And so you are going ?” said he—* Well— 
give my compliments to your mother; and tell 
her, when the country is settled, one or 
py fag rae comfortable, 1. shall. be 

py to see her again.” ve 

“*What do you mean, M. Bellegrade?’ said 

beginning to perspire—* Do you know that the 

ace is just about to be evacuated ?’ ut 

“* Not by me, young man,’ he replied—* not 
by me. Why should J leave a which I 
have grown and flourished, and L hope to 
wither and die? What is it to me who calls # 
himself governor of Feschamp, or what is the 
colour of the flag which waves on the ramparts ? 
Here I shall live as usual, respected, and die 
comfortable—for these poor nee of ray 
ants will be only too to be patronised by a 
substantial outline ~ PO ou know I have not 
troubled myself with the defence of the place; I 
have done the conquerors no injury; and they 
can have no pretext for injuring me. Thank the 
saints I am yao: a soldier nor a eae em- 
ploy myself in collecting my rents, selling my 
eommodities to the best advanfage, and keeping 
short accounts. You are in quite @ di 
case. If you have any trade at all—which 
be @ matter of doubt—it is war; you have play 
the very devil with these people who are now 
knocking at the gates, and I only marvel that they 
let you out at all. Come, e is the drum 
striking up for Henri Quatre; be thankful it is 
not worse—to the right about, march, and God 
be with you ?” 

“6M. men er said I, in a fury, ‘I want 
to marry your daughter!’ 

“«* Recapture the fort, then,’ replied he with a 
grin, ‘and elect yourself governor; for no less a 
man shall marry Monique.’ 

‘*«T will do it,’ said I—‘ by heaven and hell! 
I will do it and at the moment the noise without 
informed us that the gates had been opened. 
The bells rang, the artillery thundered, and the 
conquerors shouted ‘ Vive Henri Quatre!’ _», 
onique in my arms—she wag 


“I clasped M 
pale, tremblieg, and in tears; and her father ran 
to the window to see the show. j 

“* Monique,’ saidI, ‘listen! Fail not every 
night of your life, if it should be for. twelve 
months, to walk out upon the i 
are close by, before going to 
you #e a light on the masthead 
you may be sure that your lover is 
that his hopes are still alive, V 
two lights, provide yourself, at your 
a long enough to reach th 
below ; akaiben you see three, let fall the:end 
of the cord at the place where the 
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icularly down six hundred feet to the sea 
—will you do this? 

“+ T will.’ 

«+The message you will receive by the cord 
will explain the rest. Now, farewell!’ 

“This, your majesty,”’ continued Boisrose, “is 
the way in which I came first to think of an en- 
terprise whieh the world is pleased to repute so 
extraordinary.” 

“A very proper and sensible way, | declare,” 
said the beautiful Gabrielle—* only I wish you 
had given us the adventure first, which I am dying 
to hear, and kept the preface against winter.” 

“It was M. Rosny’s fault,” cried Boisrose, 
starting up, and reddening. “ Plague on him! he 
told me to give my motives in fall, when you 
and his majesty were not listening! This was 
done on purpose—O the—well, if I do not one 
time or other—Sacre Dieu!” Henry and his 
laughed heartily at the young sailor’s nai- 
vete ; and Gabrielle lau as much as a beauty 
dares do with the fear of wrinkles before her eyes. 

* Never mind,” said the debonair king, “ dul- 
ness is not capital; sit down again, tell us 
the story of your thyee lights.’ 
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¢ 
CHAPTER IL. 


SS. 
+. ight honour from the 
Or dive into bottom of the 
Where never fathom-line could touch the d, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks! 
SuHaksPeaRe. 


moon ; 


“ During the defence of the fort,” continued 
Boisrose, “1 had formed an intimacy with about 
a score of the finest fellows it contained. The 
were all of the true breed—not-a shilly-shallyer 


them ; and every one was as poor as your 
hal ta 


majesty yourself, when only Kin avarre, at 
the time you had not a whole shirt, nor a whole 
doublet, nor even a serviceable suit of armour to 
your back. With these gentlemen, as soon as I 
had established my mother with a relation, I held 
a council of war about socopteriog the fort. 

%* Sirs,’ said I, ‘to make the attempt in the 
usual way, with any prospect of suecess, would 
require an army. It is necessary, therefore, if 
we think of it at all, to consider whether there is 
not some avenue which no human being would 
dream of but ourselves. The fort being built on 
the edge of a cliff, six hundred feet sheer down 
into the sea, has always deen considered, and 
with much apparent reason, to be impregnable 
on that side: and it is precisely there where I 
would counsel the attempt to be made.’ 

« * But how ?’ said they— with wings ?” 

“* Ay, of hemp,’ replied I. ‘Suppose you 
had a knotted rope let down to you from the ram- 
parts, is there man here who would decline 
a it for a reasonable wager? No, not 
one. ell, if at my own expense | ure a 
enough to hold us all, with Thirty 
men at our baek—what would you 


tackle. stron 
more 
say then to the adventure !” 


*«* Do that and we are yours!’ 
“* What! you are—are you! No thanks to 


t You would do as much, you rascals, to 
tob acrow’s nest. Come, I did but try you; the 


° a 
affair is all ; I have friends in 
son, and money In my + 1 you chet 
join in the escalade, why, so. 1 shall be 
true captain—if not, God. be with you!’ They 
all agreed to a man; I chose one of them, 
name was Andre, - my lieutenant; and —_ 
my patrimony, purchased a 
a zoll of par Ad hundred feet as a 
“The affair, however, was by no Means sep 
tled. My funds were exhansted ; thirty men wep 
to be looked for, as fifty was the smallest numbe 
that woald suffice to cut so many throats; andit 


see what God would send us. my 
comrades, therefore, were obliged to go adrift for 
the present, each of them engaging to meet m 
by a certain day, bringing a tried and true fried 
with him, worthy of a share in the adventerg 
The remaining ten I promised to pick up myself, 
Whiat they did in the interval, I am sure I canngt 
very well tell ; and your majesty and the 

—I mean Mademoiselle D’Estrees—(that idea,] 
suppose, is given up)—tmust excuse me on this 
part of the subject. Some, however, } suppose, 
went a short trip to sea ; some took to the ; 
and some, I dare say, lived as well as they 
on their neighbours, whe were, luckily, almost 
all hereties.”” 


“ Oh fy, fy,” interrupted Gabrielle, but notis 
a tone of displeasure. 

“ What of that, madame?” said Boisrose,*] 
am sure it was only the Protestants who suffer 
ed—scurvy knaves! and it was even too 
for them. Nay, you need not bend your brows 
at me, M. Rosny, for I do not offend his m 
jesty. I have ever observed, thai people who 
change their religion are still bitterer against its 
eae than if they had been their enemies 
rom dg first. pe 4 

“ My lieutenant, Andre, parted compan 
me last; and previously we rowed Catto ent 
of the fort on a dark night, and for the first time 
I gave the signal to Monique by running a light 
up to the mast head. Proud of the contrivanes, 
I looked up, and saw the edge of the horizon 
faintly and irregularly defined. It was imposti- 
ble to discern a human figure at such a distance, 
and even the white flag, planted on the highest 
part of the ramparts, resembled more a 
sky, or a sailing cloud, as it floated in the witd. 

“I was so much annoyed on discovering the 
oversight I had been guilty of in omitting toe 
tablish a countersign with Monique, that Andre, 
imagining I had been struck with a panic at sight 
of the dark rock, and on the idea presenting itself 
of the terrific height we should have to — 
r ourselves =a a starless night, by our 

and feet, and with no other support to cling 
than a hempen line; began to try to animate wy 
vourage. 
“* Peace,’ said I,‘ peace! “Take care that'l 
have not to put you in mind of this when we ate 
half way up, in order to on to finish the 
adventure.’ I then told him of the blunder I bad 
committed—although still taking care not to ak 
low him to suspect that m an 
rison was a y' timid 
as to the best m iri 
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gate of great alarm from the moment it had been 
gon; and the ere were taken in ad- 
ing persons within the gates as if the place 
jad been in a state of siege. It was necessary, 
re, that a communication with Monique 
should be made through some person as little lia- 
bie to suspicion as possible; and Andre offered 
employ on the occasion a young country girl 
inthe neighbourhood, whose accepted lover he 
qs. This seemed to me a fortunate thought. 






















mba I We extinguished our light, rowed back to the 
and it and the next morning set out for the 
8; ty I place, about two leagues off, where Andre’s 
d my I sweetheart resided. 
ft for “The lieutenant had already taken leave of 
tthe HE her, intending that day to have proceeded ona 
riend ing trip as far as Di 3; and from thence, 
ture HE if be found a friend of his still in the port, for 
self, HE london, the capital of England; but the wind 
inet Me king unfavourable, he was permitted to defer his 
ten 9 aabarkation till the followingday. After a plea- 
ea, HE sot walk, we reached the place of our destina- 
this BB ion early in the forenoon. It was a pretty vil- 
08e, lnge on the seashore, with a neat spire seen ta- 
mf through the trees, a few fishing boats on 
beach, and some small flocks of sheep spot- 
nest ME ting the circumjacent meadows white. 





* Our way lay by the church ; and as we pass- 
near the wall, surprised by the sound of sing- 
ing, very different in measure and cadence from 
cureh music, being soft and tender, without any 
tach of solemnity, we paused tolisten. In ano- 
ter moment, Andre recognized some of the 
wices, and we both over the wall, for the 
tingers had entered the church ; and presently al] 
was silent. We looked in at one of the windows, 
ud. saw the prettiest sight that could be seen. 
Aboat twenty young girls, dressed in white, and 
their heads coroneted with the early spring flow- 
is, were sweeping with besoms of tender new- 
plucked shrubs the space before the altar. They 
were arranged in regular file, and kept time with 
their motions as if to some inaudible tune. In 
their hearts, I am sure they sung; and if it was 
the priest who told them that would have 
been displeased with the utterance of the tune by 
their lips, he lied like a knave ! 
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was the queen of this maiden company; and I 
saw by the direction of Andre’s eyes, and the ex- 
pression of his face, that she was his own. Hav- 
ing swept the fine dust into a heap in the middle, 
they deposited it in a white apron, which they 
delivered to Annette, their seeming priestess ; 
asd then moving trippingly, as if they would 
have danced had they dared, and their feet falling 
softly, with nicely-measured tread upon the floor, 
they slowly quitted the church. 

“ We were still unseen; and, stealing by the- 
side of the wall, we followed them till thes had 
oes an eminence of smooth and delicate green, 

without the enelosure of the a sand 

sloping down to the edge of the sea, where they 
drew up in regular array. The morning wind 
kissed merrily their fresh faces, and the long lap- 
pets of their caps waved and danced to its unseen 
touch. The was bright above their heads, 
the sea glittered at their feet, and the earth around 
them was as fair, and green, and fragrant, as if 
war had never entered into the world. 
'™“ The young gitls dipped their hands into the 
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“A young damsel, still prettier than the rest, - 





apron; and while their song rose clear into the 
sunny air— 


‘ Goelands, Goelands, 
Rammenez-nous nos amans!’ 


they scattered raeten | dust upon the wind. I 
know not how it was, but the pretty superstition, 
clinging as it were for support to the blessed re- 
ligion of the Cross, impressed me with a feeling 

awe. These mysteries had been performed to 
propitiate—they knew not what power of heaven 
or of earth—to send back to them their lovers, 
now tossing on the vasty sea! Is it possible 
that God would appropriate to himself a Mew 
so equivocal in its simplicity, and answer 
half-pagan spell? I say it is. 

‘* No sooner had the charmed strain died away 
upon the wind, than Andre, rushing into the 
group, clasped his mistress in his arms. A 
scream, and a leap, and a joyful laugh of surprise 
from the whole party, was the result. Annette 

w pale at first, and red afterward, and -hid her 
lushes in her ea bosom; then — 
nions, plucking the garlands from their hair, flung 
the fowess playfally upon them both ; their per Sg 
burst forth again from their hearts and lips, 
joining hands, they danced to their own music 
round the happy pair. y 

“They were young,” continued Boisrose, in a 
lower voice— young, heedless, happy creatures! 
and they were all so beautiful, and looked 
so innocent—I pray your majesty to like these 

irls !” 

“ And so I do,”’ said the good Henri—*so I 
do, indeed, my fine fellow !” 

“And you, beautiful-Gabrielle?” Gabrielle 
suddenly, yet gently, removed Henri’s hand from 
her shoulder, on which he was reclining, and 
leaning her face upon the arm of the sofa, burst 
into tears.. The monarch sighed; and Boisrose 
looked as if he had been taken in the fact of some 
enormous crime. 

“Go on,” said-the Marquis of Rosny, while 
the unloving look with which he usually 
the future Duchess of Beaufort, softened into’a 
smile of compassion. 

“Annette, may it please madame and your 
majesty,” said Boisrose, * was easil —— 
upon to lend herself to our views ; ond at same 
day, providing herself with a little basket of fresh 
eggs, she mounted upon an ass, and, escorted by 
us, took her way to the fort. Herembassy was 
successfully -performed ; she delivered undiseo- 
vered a letter to Monique, and brought back:to 
me a few hurried words, which were more pow- 
erful than whole volumes of magic. 

“That night we showed our signal again off 
the Rock of the Fort, consisting this time of two 
lights, as it was time that Monique should 
to prepare; and immediate] , to our great 
joy, we saw a small light a i 
to us more beautiful than a star. What it was 
owing to, I do oe know ; _ — distance, as 
marked by the light, appeared to be greater than 
before. Perhaps it was the association im our 
fancies between this star of our hope and the stars 
of heaven—for it truly seemed, as we gazed upon 
the speck of brilliance. ing the crown of 
night, that our project was to scale the sky iteelf, 
and take the thunderer by surprise. I felt con- 
vineed at the moment, from my .companion’s 
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manner, and the tone of his voice, that a thrill of 
awe passed through his heart; nevertheless, he 
mastered his emotion very gallantly, and, in-row- 
ing home, we talked of the enterprise as serenely 
as usual. 

“The next ry fais and I parted: he went 
to Di ; and 1, after seeing my boat properly 
pom ag being reduced to my last sol, shiledl fog 
Bordeaux. as a man before the mast. The story 
has nothing to do with the attempt upon the fort; 
but perhaps your majesty, now that I am talking, 


at any rate, would like to hear my adventures at 
seat? 


“ By ao means!” i Gabrielle. 

“ Very well. On*“the appointed day, my com- 
rades and I met according to promise. We had 
all been successful in finding recruits, so that the 
proper humber of fifty was made up, and it was 

» without more loss of time, to go to 
work. were a set of fellows who could 
not have been matched ia Europe for nerve and 
mascle. Their faces were almost all of a’ gray- 
ish-brown, which speaks of rough weather and 

; their eyes were small, quick, and 

; they were under rather than over the 

i size, and they s a little like men 
who were in the habit of clutching and grappling. 
There were some exceptions, it is true, to this 
description, and among them was Andre. He 
‘was tall and elegant, rather than strongly pro- 
portioned, and was quite a stripling compared 
with the majority of the rest. I had chosen him 
for my lieutenant from the frankness and bold- 
ness of his air, and a certain enthusiasm in his 
bright eyes which proclaimed him the very man 
for such an enterprise. Andre, besides, could 
understand me : this is a quality which your ma- 
jesty is doubtless well able to appreciate. It is 
an excellent thing to have e about one who 
can do well what they are bidden wisely; but 
the benelit is incalculable to the chief of any 
daring enterprise to a comade capable 
of entering into his feelings, and to whom a 
hinted word is sufficient to awaken a train of 
ideas corresponding to his own. Such a com- 
rade was Andre. 

ing exchanged signals with my watch- 
ful angel Monique, who was still true to her post, 
a night was fixed upon for the adventure. The 

t came. 

“ The weather ye ~ — mas Sass = 
and gloomy durin R y ast 
sight oot q. ~hen pre. in the moon; and 
the sky wascovered with clouds, which, although 
brittle and restless, —— not a apn a of 
starlight to . e shoreward sea in 

and p) soe unbroken masses, although 
the white foam was dimly visible in the offing. 
league from the 





. rt, 
knew; and I only mention it to account 
kind of awe which, on nearing the rocks, 
through my crew. 

“This was owing to nothing more. nor 
than the noise of deneien as they broke 
upon the cliff. Farther out, the sound 
enough, bat it was referred by the sai 
perience to its natural ca 
might have been rather encouraging 
wise, as forming part of the thi 
was professionally cognoscent. 
by—muttered as it were into our ears—it wagag 
dismal as can well be conceived. The fissung 
and unevenness of the rock gave it many of theig. 
tonations of the htman voice, while in itself—~the 
body, if I may so-speak, of the sound—it wagag 
altogether above, or, perhaps, beneath humanity, 
as to be absolutely appalling. ea 

“I believe there was not one among us why 
did not feel this; but { also believe that had 
not been for the imprudence of my lieutenaa, 
Andre, we should all have been too much asham 
ed of the sensation to have allowed it to be 
sus even in our silence. hen we fit 

lunged close upon the cliff, and dipped our oa 
eep into the water to arrest the boat’s 
yo: who all on a sudden had leisure to 
stuneed and horror-struck by the hellish 
that assailed his ears, cried out— x. 

“ * Holy Saints! what is that?’ and we, whe 
wanted only an excuse to listen also, gave upow 
sae ar Castpany Lily @ -~ that it was some 
time before we even thought of running up om 
signal-light to the mast-head. - 

“ Andre, notwithstanding, was one of the first 
to recover, and by his brisk and cheerful whis 
pers—for although the distance was so great, we 
did not think it prudent to talk above our breath 
—contributed greatly to restore the self posses 
sion of the crew. In the meantime, in the dea 
ly shade of the cliff, the darkness became se 
great that we could hardly-see the figure of one 
another; and above, the rock was scarcely die 
tinguishable from the dull sky beyond. The 
wind veered a little, but always for the worse 
and gradually increased in force, till at length it 
came on to blow guns from the northwest 

“* Having struck fire with a flint and steel, we 
at last lighted our lamp, and sent it dancing ap 
to the mast-head. It enabled us to Jook into one 
another's faces for a moment; but when it had 

higher than our heads, the effect was com 
Lye lost in the surrounding gloom—its beams 
id not even carry to the wall of rock, which,# 
the present moment, was our most deadly enemy. 
Every face was turned up in expectation. 
ridge of the cliff was now invisible; and for 
some moments—I know not whether I ought # 
say moments or minutes—we were in 
whether any countersign was to appear. 
entangle the stenchann Cemmapaneas is 
heavens. I shall never forget the. sound 
ome from pudene’ ey ati 
apparition. i to 
in the sky, while we ~ grovelling 
surface of the sea. It h at 
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that there was a pause in 
coenetanding Saletenaaee 
I am convi that the slightest si 
lips would have been heard from stem 
“Our second, and then our third li 
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peu 
in the same manner, but still the solitary 
twinkled above. re pew | tuat a reply 
be made to each of my challen 1 was 
diseomfited ; and although I allowed no 
of it to escape, it was at one time my firm 
that something had occurred above to pre- 
seat the descent of the cord. But how did I know 
atthe cord had not already descended ? As the 
ion flashed suddenly upon me, I was cover- 
a with a cold perspiration. An object fifty times 
te thickness of an ordinary cord would scarcely 

jate been discernible at the time! 

«This oversight of mine, however, was made 
‘p for by my admirable Monique. Tn a few mo-. 
gents the star above began to fall; its descent 
jeame more rapid ; it swung wildly in the wind ; 
wiat length it akmost reached the water’s edge 
efore us. It was with some damage to our boat, 
@@ extreme hazard to our lives, that we a 
proached near enough ; but at length we had 
stisfaction of saa the welcome cord. 

#To this the end of the cable was oT 
gede fast, and a pause of expectation ensued. 
Tie cable was furnished with small pieces of 
wood lashed across it at equal distances, to serve 
fe the s of a ladder; and the whole was 
giled carefully up and laid free upon the beams 
@the boat, so as to run easily. he vessel was 
ww so crowded both at stern and bows, all re- 
qiring to be clear at midships, that we,could 
warcely use the oars to keep our position th the 
water; and as the wind increased every instant, 
ithe sea rose higher and rougher upon the 
mks, the moment was exceedingly critical. 

“The cable at last began to rise, and my heart 
ns relieved, for I feared that Monique had found 
her strength unequal to the task: as, indeed, it 
would have been without the aid of an old wheel 
Which had been used in weighing stones for the 
tepair of the ramparts. I knew that she would 
meet with no interruption in her labour, for this 

of the fort was wholly deserted even in the 
-time : and little danger could be apprehended 
by the garrison in such a quarter, except from 
w insurrection of the eagles. My mind was 
therefore perfectly tranquil from the moment the 
able began to rise: and whispering my- orders 
tothe men, we set about what remained of our 
daty in the boat with alacrity. 

“Uncoiling a sufficient quantity of the cable 
to keep our friend above employed, we threw it 

A then pulled out a little farther 
from the rocks, to allow room for dragging, and 
@stanchor. Our anchor was heavy <nough for 
*much larger vessel in an ordinary sitdation ; 
bat here the ground was bad, the wind high,-and 
the sea by this time roaring and hissing, and 
plunging like mad. The noise with which it 
met the cliff was like incessant di of 
artillery ; and the waves broke so continually over 
our heads that the air we breathed seemed to be 
thick with foam. : 

“In this situation we remained, I think, for 
tu nearly a-epen out. "At lenge toe bol 
Was nearly al} spun out. At i 
ceased ; the labear of Monique was at a clo: 
and we lashed the cable’s end , 


loud end wild, and the answering sea danced and 
shouted to the sound ; there was not a twinkle of 
starlight above, and below there were only the 
white heads of the billows seen dim and far in 
the waste. It was now the dead watch, and 
deep middle of the night. 
** We followed the rope with our eye towards 
our destination ; but it was lost in darkness. We 
could not even see the edge of the cliff against 
the sky. At length a light appeared, like a star, 
far, far above our heads: it was the signal that 
all was ready, and we eagerly threw ourselves 
upon the rope to try, by a strain, whether it was 
securely enough fastened above. It did not yield. 
** Now, my lads,’ cried I, * now for the crow’s 
nest! Andre, my noble heart! you shall lead the 
way; and although I doubt no man of you out 
more than I doubt the mass, yet I myself 
bring up the rear. There must be no return 
once our feet have left the boat! Remember, 1 
require no compulsion even now: stay below 
whoever pleases ; but if you mount, you shall 
never descend this way alive. Whatever diffi- 
culties we may meet with on the way, or what- 
ever alarm we may hear above, on we must 
This dagger sharpened on purpose, I shall 
in my mouth to cut the rope below me on the 
first murmur of mutiny. Are you all agreed ?” 
“ ¢ Ay, ay, ay!’ was the answer from ‘every 
hero of them. The winds, waves, and rocks, 
shouted their wages ; and the sea, rising wildly 
around us, broke in a deluge over our heads. 
“#4 © Now for it, my lads!’ eried Andre, in the 
midst of the din—* Follow who will, here Igo 
like a rigger!’ and he sprang upon the rope and 
disappeared in the darkness above. Up they 
jumped behind him, one after another, head and 
shoulders. Sacre! it would have done your 
majesty’s heart good to have seen it!’ Up the 
jumped—the rope swung, the sea 

sheathed my dagger, for I saw there would be 
no use for it; and, drunken with exultation, as 
the last man left the gunwale, I almost leaped 
apon his shoulders. 7" 

* We had gained the middle, three hundred 
feet from the surface of the sea, and three hin- 
dred feet from the surface of the land. We 
were in total darkness; and the rope, notwith- 
standing our enormous weight, agitated by the 
rocking’of the boat and the rushing of the storm, 
swung and swayed like a thread. 

“ * Hold fast!’ cried the lieutenant at that mo 
ment—but there was ho need of the 
We had all suddenly, as if we nee been 
one man, and clang with a death-grip to the rope. 
We knew not whether the danger—imminent, 
mortal, and overwhelming—was above or below ; 
but we felt as if we were lost. A hundred dif- 
ferent ideas swept through my mind in one in- 
stant ; but the predominating one was that Moni- 
que had been discovered, and that the garrion _ 
were heaving off the rope . I was con- 
firmed in this belief by a wild and plsctharet 
screaming into my ears—it was the v of 
Monique! Bat this was impossible!—or, 
they thrown her headlong dows shrieking 
the abyss ? . 

«That I heard and felt all this, "in the 
pass of a few seconds may seem 





yet it is most true. The next moment, 
tion of the rope which had produced’ these i 
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was repeated, and a shudder seemed to ran 
throogh it from end to end. It then swayed 
so wide and so high, being carried with the 
boat driving from her moorings on the top of 
an enormous wave, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty we kept our hold: and it then broke 
off from its lashings, with a report like that of a 
@ cannon, and we swung far and free in the 
storm. 

* Thrice we were flang with such violence 
5 ee: the cliff that many of our helmets crashed 
like nutshells ; but at last by desperate and con- 
tinned efforts, grasping at the nearest fissures of 
the rock, we contrived to keep the frail machine 
com ively steady. It was some time before 
we ght of resuming our — ; and there 
we hung, in the dead middle the night, sus- 

hundred feet a the — sea, 

supported by nothing more than a rope fastened 

three hundred feet above our heads by the weak 
of a maid. m 

“TI at last became impatient, and passed the 
sword to go on; but the order was given in vain. 
Notwithstanding my threat of cutting the rope 
ia case of mutiny, it seemed as if the very fact 
of the existence of a communication with the 
boat had had the effect of nerving the hearts of 
some of the men, which now failed them when 
that communication was cut off. 

* Andre, the Jeader of the crew, he on whom I 

so much, sunk suddenly into a state 

of stapefaction and despair; and when I demand- 
ed furiously the cause of the delay, word was 
to me from mouth to mouth that he had 

lared himself to be unable to proceed a step 


** The situation was terrible. The faint tones | 
ia which some of the men spoke informed me 
that the contagion was spreading; we should 

there—those who had nerve enough to pre- 
serve their hold—till daylight appeared; and, 
when discovered by the , we should be 
d down into the hissing hell of waters, 
with the deriding and exulting cries of the victors 
inging, like the leaghter of demons, in our ears! 

“ * Wretch!’ I exclaimed, ‘ it is better that one 

ish than al] !’ and passing the word to hold 
Fast, I climbed up the rope over the heads of my 
comrades. Each man, as I reached him, assured 
me; although some with faltering voices, that his 
resolution was unshaken, and that if I only 
cleared the way, he would follow me to death ; 
but when I arrived at Andre, he was immoveable. 
His voice was fearfully calm, while he told me 
that he felt ee, go on—that he would 
remain there 

“ *That you shall not,’ said 1; ‘the lives of 
80 many brave men shall not be sacrificed to the 
despair of a coward ;’ and ling with him 
fiereely, I tore his feeble hands their hold, 
and beat him down over the abyss. . I knew not 
what withheld my arms as I was about to send 
him. seadlong into the sea; but I believe it was 
the remembrance of that gentle scene I had wit- 
nessed with him at the village church. I can 
mnatly wodeney? it now; but at that moment, 
even amid the “howling of the night-tempest, I 
heard the maiden’s voices in their sweet wild 
song swell distinetly on my ear, and the innocent 
face of tits young fair mistress gleamed upon me 
like a spirit through the darkness. 





“ My heart was softened, but 
I raised him up, and fixed hie hands atin 
the rope; and with every execration that 
= scorn ae teach the human lips, I 

im repeatedly, but not deeply, in the ) ' 
back with my dagger. The sense of penta 
him to the sense of insult; afd at length, a9] 
repeated my attacks, his fear vanished, and 
ing the rope with one hand, he tugged at his 
— with the other to combat his enemy @ 

8 

“ +] will meet you on the ramparts,’ said 
sliding dewn the backs of my soudahte ~ 
original post. - 

“*On! on!’ cried they, with one voices Mth 
day breaks!—6n, or we are lost!’ and Ap 
dre rushed franticly up the trembling ladder. 

“We at length gained the edge of ‘the prec: 

ice, and crept one by one upon the 

at moment was delightful! we u our 
swords and battle-axes, and my comrades gather. 
ed round me to take orders for the assault, 
Monique at the instant startled us by — 
into the circle. She sunk down before me, 
clasped my knees. 

“+ They are asleep!’ said she, in a 
that was heard distinctly by all ela: 
are sound asleep m and unsuspecting op 
their peaceful beds! Oh, spare them ! spare them!’ 
—But we did not spare them !” 

** Wretch !”’ cried Gabrielle, “ after having jus 
escaped suclr danger yourselves !”” 

** That was just the reason,’’ retarned Boisrose; 
“‘we had no fancy to be hurled down the elif 
again; the numbers were three to one against us; 
and before we had nearly reduced them to.aa 
equality, so many had time to rub their eyes and 
arm, that, after all, we had a fair stand-up fight 
for the fort, which we gained—besides, they 
were Protestants.” 

“Thank Heaven !’’ exclaimed Gabrielle, “ that 
you have come to an end one way or other. I 
am sure I wished heartily that the had 
broken above rather than ~w Be you; for hag 
you never. meant to have got more than 
way; and certes, if I had gone to bed with my 
imagination hanging with you on that etemal 
line, the storm s = in my ears, and the ses 
roaring at my feet, I should have risen io 
morning mad !—now tell me, out of what 
romance have you filched that adventare !” 

“Tt is all true, madam,” said the Marquis 
Rosny—“ true, every syllable, as I have had 
opportunity of knowing: If ever I write te 
history of my own time, I shall not forget, be 
assured, the story of the Rock of the Fort. 

** But tell me,” said Henri, “ for] long to know 


‘how Ba sped after the fortress was taken.” 
“ 


hy, your majesty,” replied Boisrose, “#s 
the affair eee settled, I elected myself Gover 
nor of Feschamp, and sent an 

Villars to deliver up 

the e conditi 
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ight; and that without the royal permission, 
Bat no more r than he! Think of 
at! That I, who had scaled a perpendicular 


eiff six hundred feet high, and carried the fort 

with my - meee sho d wait your permission 
rn it! ! 

te was a most unreasonable idea !’’ remarked 


ielle, gravely. 
Mshocking pe !” said the king. The 


uis of Rosny grinned from ear to ear. 
mWell,” returned Boisrose, “ M. Bellegrade 
yas inflexible, and Villars played the fool. 
gead of snapping at the offer at once, the ad- 
niral went a roundabout way to work, employ- 
ing some of his. underlings to negotiate; and 
I flatly refused to deliver up the fort before 
the bargain was made, he marched an army 
inst me! This, as it happened, was very well; 
for out of affection to your majesty, I had already 
jalf-persuaded myself that as the Church had 
her arms to receive an erring and repent- 
ant son, a sinner like me had no right to stand 
iahis way. No sooner, therefore, did I hear the 
dmiral’s movement, than I sent the same offer to 
your majesty which I had made to him; and 
tly there comes Marshal Biron, swelling, 
wd strutting, and puffing. as if he would blow 
atthe sun, and wheedles me out of my fort. 
Never was a freer man! If I had asked for the 
succession of the throne of France, he would have 
iven it ata word. But, alas! his gifts were all 
in words! With the concurrence of M, Belle- 
. the bargain I made with him was, that I 
Id either receive the government of Fes- 
champ, or an adequate remuneration. From that 
day to this, I have heard nothing more about the 
matter, either from Biron or your majesty.” 

“ And whom do you accuse ?”’ asked the king. 

“Why, that M. Rosny,” replied Boisrose, 
“people say, makes your majesty do any thing 
he has a mind to—or let it alone, just as he 

wes; and as I was always inclined to form 
afavourable opinionof your majesty, I, of course, 
ua compelled to conclude that it is owing to his 
eril influence you act on this point in so strange 
4 manner.” 

“ We shall waive that point in the mean time,” 
ae tho Kien “and now let me ask you why 
ay on a sudden ceased mention of your 

lend Andre ?” ; 


“Sacre! I hardly know what to say of Andre. 
After the fort was taken, he wanted to fight with 
me for stabbing him; and when I only told him 
he was a fool, he went away in a dudgeon, and 
Ineither saw nor heard any thing more of him.” 

“This is your account, sir,” said the king, 
sternly; “will you preserve the assurance of 
your countenance when you are informed that 
Andre has been here before you ?”’ 

“Oh, the son of a sea-cow ! what has he been 
saying ? Do not believe him, 
fo notes was a Protestant! O 


“And so you shall—you shall not-be con- 
demned without witnesses and a full hearing. 
Keep yourself in readiness to return here when 
sent for; ot Se wee as a king and 
tknight, that you h ipee gestion done you.” 

Boisrose left the evoured wi 
and mortification. 


- 


17 
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**If I had thought it,” said he, with a bitter 
oath, “I would have been flayed alive before 
they had that long yarn out of me!’ Five days 
—— by, and a was at - wits’ end, as well 
as his purse’s end ; but at last the message came, 
and he hurried to the Louvre. 

He was ushered into the same room, where he 
found the same company; and after making his 
obeisance to royalty, he looked fiercely round for 
the accusing witness. In another moment, An- 
dre entered. 

“ Silence in the court!’ bawled the Marquis 
de Rosny— 

“ Please your majesty, stop his mouth ?”’ said 
Boisrose ; and striding up to Andre, who seemed 
about to faint away in the st presence— 
*¢ Sacre !”’ he continued, “ what is this you have 
been saying of.ene} Look me in tho Ah, and 
out with it!” 

“I never said any thing of you, Boisrose,” 
replied Andre, “ that was not true.” 

“ What did you say of me mages es or 

“ Why, I only éaid that you w not fight 
with me.” 

** And was that all ?” 

‘“* That was the worst I knew of you to say— 
and the only thing of the kind that was-ever said 
of you in your life.” 

“ Please your majesty,” said Boisrose, “his 
mother recanted before her death! I will go to 
communion upon it.—Andre, my fine fellow, Pl 
fight with you to-morrow ; or, if that will not do, 
I be your pardon now !” 

“ The next witness !’’ bawled the Marquis de 
Rosny ; and M. Bellegrade entered the room. 

“ Report your accusation against the prisoner,” 
said the marquis. 

“My accusation !—Holy Virgina! I am sure 
I do not remember that lL—” 

“* No hesitation—you know it was something 
about defending the fort.” 

“Well, I am sure i meant no harm to the 

oung man; but if I did say any thing, it must 
a Boog that he.declared to me, if made go 
vernor of the fort, he would ae i 
majesty’s enemies, if the king hi were to 
lead them on.” 

“ That is hanging!” said Gabrielle. Boisrose 
gave her a look; but he bit his lip and remained 
silent, for he could not deny the charge. 

“The next witness!” An old lady entered 
the room. 

«* What, mother! you here!’’ cried Boisrose. 
“ What, in Heaven’s name, have you been say- 
ing against me ?”’ 

“ Indeed I could not help it!” said she; “ the 
gentleman asked me so many questions, and 
pressed me so hard, that at last I told him—’’: 

“* What, what?” eo 

“That, when preparing for your mad adven- 
ture, rather than ham me living on the 
part of your small patrimony which you had set- 
tled on me, you barbarously went a to 
Bordeaux as a man before the mast!’ the 
widow sobbed bitterly. 

“The next witness!” Annette entered the 


room. 
“ What is the heaviest complaint you have to 
make against the prisoner Boisrose!” 
“ Please you, sir, that when I told him that 


. 
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Mademoiselle de Bell e had saluted me when 
I gave her the letter, he broke all my eggs to 
pieces in taking the kiss off my cheek.” 

* last witness!” Monique entered the 
room; and Boisrose ran and clasped her in his 
arms. 
< * Your complaint! your complaint !” cried the 

ing. 

* This is his way,” said Monique, struggling ; 
‘* you are witness as well as I—he always = 

my breath !”’ Gabrielle clapped her hands, 
delighted at the damsel’s readiness, and Henri 


rose 
“ Prisoner,” said he, “you are convicted of 
v:lour; generosity, true loyalty, filial affection, 


and love, and I remit you into the hands of the 
— Rosny for sentence.” ie 
ed our majesty’s permission, n, 
cried the Margais, “he Shall for these offences 
receive two thousand crowns in ready money, a 
captaincy in the army, with proper appointments, 
and a —— of twelve thousand livres a-year ; 
and when your majesty makes me grand master 


of the Norman Artillery, he will be, if he pleases, 
my lieutenant-general, with Andre the next in 
command.” 


++ But there is one fault, my Lord of Rosny,” 
said Gabrielle, “common to both your officers, 
which I trust his majesty will not overlook. 
They have quite too much spirit, particularly 
Boisrose, for the quiet holyday times which I 
hope by the blessing of God this realm is now 
to enjoy—and I would beg permission to pro- 

a remedy.” 

“ Name it,” said the king. 

“ Marriage !”” 

You are right. My Lord of Rosny, see that 
it be instantly administered at our own charge. 
Let the entertainment be on a scale befitting our 
royal station;—and it will go hard with us, 
Gabrielle,” continued Henri, whiépering, “ if 
you and I do not look in among the maskers.” 


8 OQ 
THE MOUNTAIN STREAMLET,. 


‘Pretty streamlet! singing, dancing, 
While through meadows green you stray, 
In morning beams your beauty glancing-- 
Say, whence come you, young runaway ? 


Ay—from the foot of yonder mountain, 
On whose brown side the mist ascends ; 

You were nursed beside the fountain, 
Which to the sward fresh beauty lends. 


And there—a child—-you learned to prattle 
As you might, in hidden dells: 

To crowds of rushes to give battle, 
Or play at bo-pceep with harebells. 


So, you have left your loves of childhood, 
Round whose neck you fondly curled; 
And come hither, in some wild mood, 
To sport awhile, and see the world. 
Eh! you have got a roguish twinkle ; 
They say you Streams are fond of Flowers ; 
Well, here they all your path besprinkle ;— 


Bright Flora! you'll have gleesome hours. , 





ee 


They say you kiss the flowrets, Streamlet— 
Or so some tattling poets feign ; 

Or, is it only but a dreamlet 
Of some flower-enamoured swain ? 


I rather think ‘tis they steal kisses; 
____ When you glide, all slow and meek, 
They bathe their glowing lips and tresses 
On your cooling dewy cheek. 


Well! ’tis between you—happy union! 
Long and constant may it prove! 

Streams and Flowers—a bless’d communion— 
Beauties, ye were made for love! 


Giddy streamlet—ever changing—- 

You are not framed for days nor hours; 
Wanton streamlet—ever ranging 

’Mong varied scenes and fairy bowers. 


Anon, you’ll dart to yonder coppice, 
And there some love-lorn birks beguile ; 
Which, gently drooping, all their hope is 
That there you'll linger for awhile. 


But I must leave you, though with sorrow; 
Pd love to trace the waliz you led; 

Pray, give my compliments to Yarrow. 
Remember, ere you go to bed. 


98 O Ot 
WORMS AND FLOWERS, 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


You’re spinning for my lady, worm! 
Silk garments for the fair ; 

Your’re spinning rainbows for a form 
More beautiful than air, 

When air is bright with-sunbeams, 
And morning mists arise 

From woody vales and mountain-streams 
To blue autumnal skies. 


You’re springing for my lady, flower! 
You’re training for my love, 

The glory of her summer-bower, 
While skylarks soar above : 

Go, twine her locks with rose-buds, 
Or breathe upon her breast, 

While zephyrs curl the water-fioods, 
And rock the haleyon’s nest. 


But, oh! there is another worm 
Ere long will visit her, 

And revel on her lovely form, 
In the dark : 

Yet from that sepulchre shall spring 
A flower as sweet as this ; 

Hard by the nightingale shall sing, 
Soft winds its petals kiss. 


Frail emblems of frail beauty, ye! 
In beauty who would trust ? 

Since all that charms the eye must be — 
Consigned to worms and dust : 

Yet, like the flower that decks her tomb, 
Her spirit shall quit the sod, 

To shine in aramanthine bloom, 
Fast by the throne of God. 
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; WEDDING AT BOURG-EN-BRESSE. 


As old college friend invited me to last 
with him at Arbigny, a small village 
pont 2 e distant from Pont-de-Vaux.* The 
ituati his estate was picturesque and rural 
is the extreme, but to my taste far too secluded. 
The inmates of the castle consisted of my friend, 
js wile, and two ladies on avisit. The country 
ys no great charms for me; and the monotonous 
life we led, ca’ my time to hang heavily on 
gy hands, so that I soon sighed for the society 
gi brilliant re-unions of our gay city of Paris. 
js a pestime, I bethought me of making love. 
Two were married, but the prettiest was free 
fom incumbrance, and might have been an agree- 
le companion, had she not had an intolerable 
bbit of laughing, which was wearisome beyond 
peasure: it had become a passion, a sort of ma- 
sa with her; at breakfast, dinner, riding, walk- 
iy, the most insignificant gesture, or unmeaning 
sod; the sintple “‘utterance of — night,” or 
«good morning ;”’ the accidental flitting of a bird ; 





















te spring of the grassh across her path, 
guber boppened, created violent and frequent 
its of laughter. Whilst standing one morning 





umy chamber window, I saw a young girl enter 
te castle-yard, carrying a pitcher, to fill it at a 
yell situated in an adjacent meadow. She was 
abranette of about twenty, with piercing black 
eyes, and a complexion in-which the piony cer- 
uinly preponderated over the lily and the rose, 
mia figure as broad as she was long. Her 
jitaresque costume of blue cloth was ornament- 
d with crimson ribbons fringed with silver ; and 
ber tiny hat with its —s ribbons was placed 
wer one ear, as if it had fallen there by accident. 
Although I could neither fancy her a Ruth nor a 
Rachel, still in a country where the women wear 
heir waists just beneath their shoulder-bones, and 
thade with these baby hats their enormous faces, 
vhich are as broad as pumpkins, I thought her 
aficiently charming to enable me to pass an 
hour agreeably. 

One morning I a my little heroine 
she was about to draw water from the well ; 
ad as I have often found the success of a well- 
placed compliment upon a pretty woman, I laud- 
ed the brilliancy of ber eyes, and becoming cos- 
ume: this, as it flattered her yanity, was tole- 
mbly well received. Unfortunately, however, I 
was tempted to push my curiosity too far. Wish- 
ing to ascertain the texture of the ribbon to which 
A cross was ed from her neck; I 




















a touched it, ere I received a blow in 
the face, which made the blood flow copiously 
my nose, and sent me reeling wards 





several paces. How fortunate that we were 
alone, for had m ing damsel been present, 
her risible i eal have been beyond 
measure excited. I judged it the most prudent 
Plan to sound a retreat. I, however, still affect- 
¢d to laugh, telling her that she displayed a little 
teo-much vivacity in her mode of salutation. 
She instantly raised her pi : 
Without assistance, and l, 


fora” department of Ain, at the foot of Mount 


















she went along, “ Have you not had enough ! or 
will you try it again?” At breakfast I inquired 
the name of my charmer, taking good care not to 
allude to her extraordinary prowess. My friend, 
who was lord of the manor, told me she was the 
only daughter of one of his tenants, a farmer, of 
the name of Grand, and that M t was the 
affianced bride of William B » the son of 
another tenant; that their marri was to take 
lace the following morning, that it would 
a sight well worth the attention of a Stranger, 
as the manners and customs of the middle 
were still preserved in that part of the country 
on Thie village,” said. h originall 
“This vi .” said he, “ was ori a 
colony founded by the Saracens, after their de- 
feat in the plains of Tours, by Charles Martel. 
Indelible characters mark it on the countenances 
4 the inhabitants, a their manners and 
characters may have undergone a change, during 
long intercourse with the inhabitants of other 


At ten o’clock the following morning the mar- 
riage commenced. Voices were h without ; 
farmers demanding admittance into the court- 
yard of the castle. The great gates were accord- 
ingly thrown open, and the processions preceded 
by a ~_ ere — of a consist- 
ing of hurd ies, bagpi ueaki 
elntonets. Wesenene wer Sone Grad look 
ing his daughter by the hand, attired in the an- 
cient Bresson costume; the former with his 
jacket and culotte-courte of white velveteen; 
the red, long-flapped waistcoat, with its immense 
buttons made of bone ; the enormous three-cocked 
hat, that had seen nearly as many years as its 
aged proprietor; andthe huge bunch of wild- 
thyme, fastened with long red ribbons to the 
button-hole of his waistcoat. Margaret walked 
with her eyes modestly cast downwards, the 
very personification of gentleness; she wore a © 
robe like that in which I had previously seen her, _ 
of blue Bressian cloth, with crimson ni or- 
namented in front with an apron of the chan 
able colour “ Gorge de Pigeon:” placed over 
ear was a tiny hat, ornamented with long black 
lace lappets, which floated over her shoulders; 
white cotton covered fier rustic, but well- 
formed hands; blue stockings, wove with red 
clocks, covered her feet; and her shoes were 
black, bound with crimson velvet. Next follow- 


of metal buttons, a 
braid, a broad red belt, long silver 
and a white cotton ni i 
sdapted os the poasaat-deyt 
ad at the present in 

~"g indeed, throughout the department 
that no male of the working ya ee Oe 
without, excepting, pechegss very 

infirm. The ane = w up at about fifteen 
paces distant, salutations 

country fashion with the scrape of the foot, the 
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leg thrown backwards, and the hat in hand. 
The a began by the bride’s father address- 
ing the father of the young man— 

Farmer Grand.—* What do you want va 

Farmer Brulard Spee: his cocked hat in 
his hand,)—* I want you to deliver your daughter, 
Margaret Grand, to my son, William Brulard.” 

Farmer Grand.— Come forward.” 

There was some hesitation, neither party seem- 
ing inclined to take the first step. At length the 
two groups advanced at the same time. 

_Parmer Grand.—* Have you much money ?” 

Furmer Brulard (thumping his waistcoat pocket 
to make the money jingle)—‘** We have as much 


money as you.” 
Péomer Grand.—* How much will you give 
your son William on the day of his marriage !”’ 
Farmer Brulard.—“ 1 will give my son Wil- 
liam as mach as you will give your daughter 
” 


Farmer Grand.—“1 will lay five hundred 
silver crowns on the notary’s table for my daugh- 
ter Margaret: and together with this dowry, a 
beaw trousseau made expressly for her by her 
grandmother.” 

Farmer Brulard.—“1 will give my son Wil- 
hiam, now before us, and taking a wife, my hemp 
field, valued by the surveyors at two thousand 
francs. I dispossess myself of it in his favour; 
and by act of notary renonnee all right and title 
to it, both present and fature.” 

Farmer Grand.—“ Will you take care of my 
few little Ma t? Will you love her—be 

ind to her? Will you make her happy? Do you 
promise all this before God, who sees and hears 
us, and before her family here assembled 1” 

Farmer Brulard.—“ Will I take care of her! 
Better care than if she were my own. Shall we 
all love her! As we would the child of our bo- 
soms: and William, will he love and make her 
happy! He promises it to God, to you, to me, 
his father, and to both our families.” 
\ Farmer Grand (taking Margaret by the hand, 

turns her slowly round twice.)—‘“ Ah! look at 
her! Is she not pretty and well-favoured, and 
good, and industrious, and modest? Saving the 
company’s she is as mild and gentle as 
the Pot lam of the flock she takes to graze upon 
the mountain.”” (I think I could answer for the 
truth of this assertion.) 

ao dialogue, which can searcely be 
trans in all its simplicity, the blushing Mar. 
garet stood close by her father’s side, her hands 
folded beneath her apron, scarcely daring to 
cast even a furtive glance towards her futare 
husband. William, taking her by the hand, now 
advanced, and proceeded at the head of the now 
united ions, to the church where the mar- 
re ceremony tock place. 

in their — to . twelve vil- 
ouths, fiiends e bridegroom, entered 
dea ing to with Margaret : — 
t her, as a nt, a i t weddin 
+ of crimson aucbehanone Sabtie that 
gown should ever reaeh its destination; for 
twelve youths, friends of her family, were lying 
in wait, on eerste pe mone om sa 
ensued, and the side of victory was long d 1: 
in the end, the dress was torn to shreds, and fixed 
emthe top of a pole, when it was carried in 





triumph through the vil by the bridegroog’ 
friends, the victorious ~ 4 | ‘ 

In the evening, the interior of Grand’s farm 

resented a most animated scene. Several hogs. 

eads of wine were 3 whole quartey 
of beef, an entire calf, two » geese, ducks, 
fowls, &c., were all to be séen roasting before an 
enormous kitchen fire. Bat the im 
actually tore the half-cooked provisions from the 
fire, in their eagerness to commence the deli. 
cious repast. 

The dinner ended ; Farmer Grand rose and de. 
manded silence. He apprized the company that, 
according to ancient usages, the bride would maby 
a collection to defray part of the expenses of the 
nuptial — Accordingly, Margaret, accom. 
panied by brid "8 man, made the ciy. 
cuit of the tables. She presented a piece of 
gauffre* and a glass of wine to each person, who 
in return dropped his offering into the purse, 
This ceremony ended, the musicians, stationed 
in an adjoining room, sent forth their discordant 
sounds. At that moment the bride was seized, 
carried away, and hid with the bridesmaid 
the roof of the house behind a large chimney, 
where the two damsels were left exposed to an 
inclement night atmosphere. This singular cus- 
tom, handed down from time immemorial, is pre- 
served unchanged in the present day; and the 
greater the difficulty in discovering the bride, 
the higher she is held in estimation by the in- 
habitants of the village. 

Whilst the dancing continued, William was 
oe nar at length, after more 

an two ours, i her nearly be- 
nimbed with eold. 

Sometimes brides are hid in cellars, in empty 
casks, and in chaldrons: at other times under hay- 
ricks ; in short, in the darkest and most impenetre- 
ble corners. It happened not ] o that a girl 
was concealed in an old chest, which was care- 
fully closed: when her husband discovered her, 
after several hours, the poor girl was a corpse! 
Another time a handsome village youth married 
an ancient damsel, merely for her money ; at night 
she was hid in a dark closet. in tho bed-cnt 
instead, however, of looking for her, the husband 
retired very contentedly to bed. When the guests 
had departed, and the house was quiet, the lady 


perceiving the indifference of her lord and master, 


ut out her head—“ M. Jacquier,” she said, “I 
a yee wanes re ee “ Pro 
bably not, Madame Jacquier,” said her spouse, 
turning on the other side, and falling into a second 
sound slumber. The bride at length came tothe 
wise determination of coming unsoaght out of her 
hiding-place. 

As soon as William had diseovered Margaret, 
he proposed conducting her to his paternal home; 
but there was another si sete: br 
previously through. ‘The bride to pro- 
ceed every room in the farm-house, and 
to take the farewell of oven iets animate and 
inanimate. She began in the kitchen, taking her 

“ Farewell!’ she said, “ my chimney corner, 
in which I have so often sheltered my head: 


* Gauffre, a kind of light paste cake. 
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and happy days, when I sought refu 
fe io and Ps 





storm. Farewell m 


i passed beside thy cheerful hearth! 
ed ay chair, my spinning-wheel, my shovel, 


my fryi ; farewell my table, m 
=, = bed, where I have decensed of my red 
gow, my pretty sheep and lambs! farewell my 
cat, my faithful dog! alas! must I leave you all! 
ny God ! is it possible ? farewell brother, fare- 
well to thee, father, and to thee, my poor old 

other, who hath fostered my infant head ! 
oe ! farewell! te all who have so long and 
kindly loved me! farewell!” She disappeared 
with her hasband. 

Ihave yet to add, that if, the morning after the 
wedding, any young woman of the company is 
found to rise later See the bride, she is ong iy 

seized upon by four of the village youths, 
pf in a blanket from door to at daa 
ing provisions, as butter, eggs, milk, &c., and at 
each house = is tossed in the blanket! 

These details may, perhaps, appear exagge- 
nied; still they are bets. Thar : real worth 
being in the fidelity of the narration. 
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NO. IX. 





APRIL-FOOL——RETORT COURTEOUS. 





“To-day,” says Dick, “is April day— 
And though so mighty wise you be, 
A bet, whate’er you like, I'll lay, 
Ere night I'll make a fool of thee.” 







“A fool I may be made, ’tis true, 

But Dick,” cries Tom, “ne’er be afraid, 
No man can make a fool of you— 

For you’re a fool already made.” 







ON A DANDY. 






They say, my friend, that you admire, 
Yourself with all a lover's fire. 

Men who possess what they desire, 
Like you, are happy fellows. 

But you can boast one blessing more 
While blest with all that you adore— 

That no one will be jéalous. 


— Ee a Cae, wa 











, 
ON A WORTHLESS PAIR.—FROM MARTIAL. 





Pair’d in wedlock—pair’d in life— 
The husband suited to the wife. 
Worthless he, and worthless she, 
How strange it is they can’t agree. 







LIFE, 





Life’s best emblem is a flower, 
That buds and blossoms in an hour ; 
"Tis subject to the same decay, 
Por time and death sweep both away. 






winter’s. 











WAR AND PEACE. 


I hate the trumpet’s brazen noise, 

Its loud, shrill tone my peace destroys, 
And rends my aching heart: 

The rattling drum, the bugle’s sounde— 

These alike my feelings wound, 

Dire ministers of the slaught’ring art. 
For fate has oft my footsteps led 
Among the dying and the dead, 
Strew’d o’er the bloody field, 

‘There in promiscuous heaps to lie, 

To thirst, to rave, to groan, to die— 

No friend to bury, and no arm to shield. 
Avaunt! ye scenes of murd’rous strife, 
Give me the joys of social life, ; 

Where, round my cheerful hearth, 

I view--with heartfelt: pleasure view, 

Those sympathetic friends so true, 

Who share my sorrows and enjoy my mirth. 


EPIGRAM.—A GENUINE XANTIPPE. 


“ Nay, pray thee, dear Thomas, never rave thus and 
curse, 

Remember, you took me ‘for better, for worse.’ ” 

“I know it,” cried Thomas, ‘*but then, madam, look 
you 

You prove, upon trial, much worse than I took you.” 


On the Crew of a vessel, among whom were some 
mames once of high celebrity.— BY PHILIF FRENEAU. 


In life’s uncertain, odd career, 

What changes ev’ry day appear 
To please or plague the eye. 

A goodly brotherhood of priests, 

Are here transform’d to drunken beasts, 
That heav'n and hell defy. 

Here Bonner, bruis’d with many a knock, 

Has chang’d his surplice for a frock, 
Old Erskine swabs the decks; 

And Watts, who once such pleasure took 

In writing hymns, now, grown a cook, 
Sinners no longer vex. 

Here Burnet, Tillotson, and Blair. 

With Jemmy Harvey, curse and swear ; 
Here Cudwath mixes grog. 

Pearson the crew to dinner hails, 

A graceless Sherlock trims the sails, 
And Bunyan heaves the log. 


—_n- S——- 


Physical courage, which despises’ all danger. 
will make a man brave in one way; and moral 


courage, which despises all opinions, will make 
a ys in another. The former would seem 


| most necessary for the camp, the latter for the 


council; but to constitute a great man, both are 
necessary. Napoleon accused Murat of a want 
of the one, and he himself has not been wholly 
unsuspected of a want of the other. , 





Did universal charit prevail, earth would be 
a heaven, and hell a fable. ~ 
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THOMAS GRAY. 


Tuomas Gray, one of the most eminent of 
British poets, was born, in 1716, in London; was 
ed at Eton and Peter House, Cambridge; 
accompanied Horace Walpole, on a continental 
tour, but parted from him at Reggio, and return- 
ed to England in 1741; spent the ensuing years 
in li retirement, in sacrificing to the Muses, 
and in visiting the lakes and Scotland ; refused, 
on the death of Cibber, the post of poet laureat, 
but, in 1768, accepted that of professor of modern 
his at Cambridge; and died, 1771, of the 

t in his stomach. The poems of Gray are 

» but they are gems of the first water. Asa 
lyrist he is rivalled by Collins alone, and his 
celebrated Elegy in a Country Church Yard, has 
extorted the reluctant praise of, his hypercritic 
Johnzon. His correspondence places him among 
our best letter writers; his Latin poetry equals 
that of any modern; and some of his posthumous 
i afford preof of his profound erudition. The 
edition of his works is that by Mr. Mathias. 


a Re 


BENJAMIN THOMPSON RUMFORD, 


Bessamin Tnompson Rumrorp, count, was 
born, in 1753, at Rumford, in New Hampshire, 
and was educated at Harvard College. During 
the American war he espoused the royal cause, 
obtained the rank of colonel, and was knighted. 
At the close of the contest he entered the Bava- 
rian service, as |izutenant-general, and was créated 


—___.., 


a count, and received the order of the white 

for the reforms which he introduced into 
army, and the police. In 1798 he visited 

land, where he remained for four years, and 

a prominent part in founding the Royal Instim 
tion. On his return to the cofitinent he married 
the widow of Lavoisier. He settled near Parig, 
and died there August 21,1814. His experi- 


ments and discoveries are recorded in his Essays, 
and in the Philosophical eine. 
aoe ee 

LOVE AND VANITY. 


“It is very strange,” said Caroline St. Clair, 
starting suddenly from her seat, and pacing her 
room with hurried steps; “it is very strange I 
cannot learn to love Lord Frederick Fitzmaurice; 
the perfection of every thing one could wish for, 
as every body says; handsome, rich, tal 
amiable !—and it is equally strange, and alas 
not less true, that I cannot Aelp loving Charles 
Moray, whom nobody thinks has any thing par 
ticular to recommend him. It is true his s 
manner is rather against him; but then, though 
he seems cold, and almost indifferent to other 
people, he is never so to me; and this in my vain 
eyes, is just an additional reason for liking him, , 


*** The sun shines bright when all’s awake, 
On earth and o’er the deep ; 
I like the moon which shines on me 
When all the world’s asleep !’ 


to 
father and mother wish me 


“ Still though they are much too indu 
press it, I know m 
to marry Lord Frederick, and that 
ought to outweigh my wayward 
Charles, I also know that coul 
ther see his darling daughter’s heart lai 
fore him—did he but sus: the eae she is 
cherishing there—it would bring his grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave: and this consideration 
ought—not only to make me hate that passion, 
but feel indifferent to its object: and yet,” she 
continued, and she shook her head mournfully as 
she spoke; “I cannot subdue it, it has gained a 
place in my very soul, too strong, my conscience 
tells me, for any human affection to hold there, 
and.I mast submit to its control. Stil] my f 
mily need not fear””—and unconsciously she walk- 
ed more Groudly through the room,— if Care 
line St. Clair cannot make on yield to pria- 
ciple, she will at least be the only sufferer he 
re f; ifshe cannot pate! = Fad omer 

py by marryio eric 

a choice, she will not make them miserable 
by uniting herself to any one against their incli- 
nations. No, no! mine alenohe te — 
proper penalty of encouraging a love w ‘ 
reason lls ‘ap tebe . Bat,” she com 
tinued, after a pause, “ my unhappi will 
be the only fruit of me gyre, 


sa for 


at 


in at the e 
to be the 0 
misery to Chatles is more than I could d 
Oh !* she p-ssionately exclaimed, throwing het 
self on a sofa, and burying her face in her hands; 
‘ better marry Lord Frederick than this! It may 


and can only be indal 
my father’s curse: 








if es loves me as I love him, hegwill i 
bee ge { 
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be still time to save Charles; he has never said 
be loves ps he does not; and were I 
gother’s, his better principle would soon enable 
him to get over any little predilection he may now 
fel for me. Though I cannot dove Lord Freder- 
ick, I could at least be a good wife. I think I 
jsow what constitates that. I would endure 

thing, try every thing; insickness I would 
~~ | over him, in sorrow sympathise with him, 
wd were he joyous, I would éry to smile with 
him: but then,” and she shuddered as the idea 
me over her,—* shoulda thought of Charles 
seal across me, how I should hate myself! Oh, 
how could I, with my affections fixed on another, 
look in my Aus 's face and smile / No, no, 
wo, that were impossible! And yet what to do? 
the post hour approaches, and my father says I 
post write definitively to Lord Frederick to-day. 
Oh for one friend in the wide world whose opinion 
[might ask, whose advice I cquld follow! Bat,” 
she exclaimed, as a sudden idea seemed to strike 
her; “I havé such a friend; one whose advice 
[ have often asked and always followed—and 
tut friend is @parles. Yes, I am resolved what 
do; I know he‘is_ in the library just now, I 
vill go to him, tel Lord Frederick’s un- 
fortunate fancy for me, Thy family’s more unfor- 
tanate wishes on ject, ask him what 
Iam todo. I sh scover whether he loves 
me or not-—if he dees, no power on earth shall 
induce me to accept Lord Frederick—if he does 
not, for my father and mother’s sake, I will sa- 
trifice myself, and marry him.” 

So reasoned Caroline, the only child of Sir 
John and Lady St. Clair, and having arrived at 
this extraordinary conclusion, to the library she 
forthwith proceeded.—She found Charles Moray 
mading, and laying her hand gently on his 
shoulder, apologised for interrupting his stadies. 

“You never interrupt me, Caroline,” he re- 

; “you know you do not, so sit down, and 
me what you want.” 

“Your advice, dear Charles; it is rather on a 
srange subject, but there is no other unprejudiced 
pergon to whom I can apply.” 

“My best advice you shall have ; but do not 
be too sure I am ir so. mee ; forl fear the best 
of us are only so when we take no interest in the 
point in question; and this you know, Caroline, 
} od likely to be the case when you are ny 


Caroline blushed slightly at the implied com- 
pliment, and seating herself in a window, 
site, ¢@ that she could study his expression with- 
out herself being exposed to a like scratiny, she 
to state her case. 
listened with deep attention, nor could Caro- 
line discover the slightest emotion which betray- 
ed anything beyond the brother! 
ulways expressed for her, until she came to that 
part of her narrative which touched on her own 
indifference : “ And now Charles,” she conclud- 
ed— here is the ‘part of the affair; I 
not love Lord I feel I never 


zzlin 
rederi 


gratified expression 

in his dark eyes, she felt almost 

certain he loved her. It was, however, but for 

* moment he allowed his feelings to get the bet- 

‘et of him, for instantly resuming his former quiet 
18 


manner, he replied to Caroline’s re ques- 
tion as to what she was to do, with the most per- 
fect calmness. ‘“ Why, if you neither do love 
him, nor ever can, I should say, yon ought not 
to accept of him; buat I can scarce think it possi- 
ble for any one to know Lord Frederick and not 
to like him. He is one of the most perfect 
characters I ever met with, and when you call 
to mind your father and mother’s wish to see you 
settled, their strong pre ion in his favour, 
and how well he merits their high opinion, I 
should think you would not find it very difficult 
to comply with their wishes.” 

“From all which, I think it would appear, 
Charles, that you recommend me to marry him 
now, upon the chance of being able to like him 
afterwards. Well, as it is your adviee,.I shall 
make the experiment ;” and Caroline rose to 
leave the room. 1 

“* Nay, Caroline,” interrupted Charles, “ stay 
a little ; I don’t think what I said quite amount- 
ed to that. It would indeed be a fearful experi- 
ment, and one I should not feel justified in reecom- 
mending to any one, far less to you, in whom I 
feel so deeply interested. What I meant to say 
was, that if you knew Lord Frederick better, you 
would probably like him better, and I was going 
to suggest you should ask a longer delay before 
finally deciding.” 

“That saa scarcely be Honourable, Charles,” 
replied Caroline, “ because I feel convinced time 
can make no alteration ia my feelings towards 
hin ; aud I respect myself and him too much to 
trifle with him. - If I marry him it must be to 
study resignation to my fate, not with the pros- 
pect of bettering it: and therefore, if it is to be 
done, perhaps the sooner I begin my hard lessor 
the easier [ shall find it.” 

There was a tone of melancholy in the voice 
in which Coroline uttered this last sentence 
which nearly proved too much for Charles’s 
philosophy. He longed to throw himse)}f at her 
feet, and there breathe out the confession of a 


as ardent, as exclusive as her own; but he was 
so well aware Sir John would consider him no 
fit match for his beautiful and talented daughter, 
that he had kept this secret of his heart locked up 
from every human eye,,and now he felt was not 
the time to disclose it. If,’ he thought, “of 
her own free will and.accord she refuses Lord 
Frederick, then with a quiet conscience may I 
continue to love her; but if, from any hint of mine 
she were induced to come to that determination, 
snever again should I know what peace was. I 
know he is every way more worthy of her than I 
am; and heaven forbid that *own selfish 
wishes should ever interfere with the chance of 
her happiness.” By thus with his 
better Lelings, Charles was to resist a 
temptation which had nearly proved too much 
for him; and i roe ahaa wena 
lity to give an opinion op so difficult a subject 
he begged of her to be guided by her own good 
sense. 


‘** And is this the result?” she said, with a 
bitter smile; “is this the result of all your re- 
searches after that knowledge of the world on 
which you so much pride yourself, Charles? 
| Had you spent those years you have devoted to 





the study of strangers in foreign lands, at Lome, 


love he had felt for her for years—a love at least * 


, 
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ou would at least have known more of its feel- 
ings and affections—you would aps have 
known that at this moment I am the creature in 
the world the least likely to be guided by my 
own _ sense.” 
“ Perhaps I might, Caroline,” he replied with 
a tone of deeply wounded feeling; ‘ but, as it 
is, you must see my inability to speak on a sub- 
ject I so little understand. What indeed can a 
cold philosophising inquirer into the outward 
customs of foreigners know of the inward feel- 
ings of the and home.” 

And yet, thought Caroline, as a smile of 
triumph passed over her countenance, never did 
I feel so convinced of his knowledge of both as 
at this moment: and it was with a resolved 
step she‘feft the library, and with a lightened 
heart she wrote a_polite refusal to Lord’ Fred- 
erick. ; 

It is now time to say a little about Charles 
ae He was the orphan son of an intimate 

of Sir John St. Clair, whose ward he was, 
and to whose guardianship he had been commit- 
ted when still a child. Sir John instantly took 
him to his own home, and ever since had acted 
the part of a parent towards him. He was pos- 


sessed of a small, but what is generally termed, 
an independent fortune, and was now on a visit 
of a few months to his guardian, previous to 
taking up his residence on his own estate in 
Scotland. He was aware of Lord Frederick’s 
attachment to Caroline, and had been endeavour- 
ings ever since his return from the continent, to 
sc 


ool himself into seeing her become the wife 
of another with some degree of patience: but 
now that he had heard her declare her indiffer- 
ence to him, and knew from herself that she had 
refused him, he once more allowed himself to 
love her; and week after week stole away, 
leaving no trace behind, except the record of their 
increased affection. Still, when Caroline did 
pause to think—when, fora few moments, she 
awakened from the dream which had taken such 
strong possession of her, she was not happy. 
Her conscience told her she had preferred her 
own gratification to that of her indulgent parents; 
that was encouraging passion at the expense 
of principle ; and there was a certain indistinct 
anbcipation of retribution which would often 
steal apon her in the silence of the night, and 
send the blood mantling to her forehead, though 
there was no haman eye there to witness it. And 
Charles, too, had his hours of reflection and self 
accusation. It is strange how natural sophistry 
seems to the mind ef man; and how often, by 
its false reasoning, we try to reconcile our con- 
science to what we know to be wrong! But the 
still small voice will not always be so silenced ; 
and — Charles said to himself, and said 
truly, he had never tried to win Caroline’s affec- 
tions, and had never told her that he loved her, 
still he knew that he had won that confiding heart, 
and that latterly he had taken no pains to conceal 
how completely that love was returned. 

About this time a distant cousin of the St. 
Clairs came to pay them a visit. She was yuung, 
beautiful, and accomplished; but though her 
manner seemed artless, and her heart warm, she 
was im fact, cold, worldly, selfish, and vain. 
Caroline had not known Nora Vivian long enough 
to find out her true character, and welcomed her 











—- 


to Clair Park with unaffected pleasure Had she 
known—could she have anti viper she 
was taking to her bosom, how iteren would 
have been her greeting! Miss Vivian had had 
much intercourse with the world, and profited 
thereby ; and she had not been long in the hotse 
with Charles and Caroline before she discovered 
the attachment which subsisted between 

and determined, “ pour passer le temps,” as she 


_expressed it in a letter to a chosen spirit, to in. 


terrupt the course of their “innocent affection,” 
This was the one object of her actions by day and 
thoughts by night; and for some time she could 
scarcely conceal how much her vanity was mor. 
tified by the’slow progress she made in her heart- 
less scheme. Caroline was so confident in her 
own affection, so confiding in Charles’s, that no 
hint Nora could give, distinct or implied, éver 
gave her amoment’s uneasiness: and then, th 
always polite, Charles’s manner towards her was 
so cold, so distant, that she felt her very 
concerned in winning him from Caroline. “ One 
smile from that piece of indifference,” she said 
to herself one day, as she sat musing how she 
was to proceed, “‘ would be worth more in my 
eyes than the adulation of a multitude—but how 
to obtain it? I see I must alter my plans; an 
as I cannot rouse her s, I must try and 
work upon his vanity. I will attract to mysdf 
by imperceptible degrees, and in a manner which 
no polite person can refuse, all those little atten- 
tions which now are so exclusively her own 
she will feel this and resent it. e vanity of 
woman has passed into a proverb, but my expe- 
rience proves that of man to be ter ; there 
fore while Charles Moray’s pride is 
Caroline’s reproachful manner, I will mi 

to his vanity by a thousand numberless attentions, 
which, in that hour of mortified affection, willbe 
to him like sunrise to the benighted traveller.” 
We will not stop to follow Miss Vivian too 
the crooked path she thus marked out for herse 
suffice it to say she had drawn her conclusions 
from but too intimate a knowledge of the humas 
heart, and the truth and accu of her caleule 
tions were but too well proved by the result . 


By an appé@arance of great helplessness and 
dependence upon Mr. Moray’s svshetaned and 
—— which she knew would gratify at 
which she knew well how to assume, 
soon managed to usurp almost the whole of his 
attention. If they rode, she was nervous, a 
though it was dreadfully selfish to steal fim 
from dear, dear Caroline, still, if he would fle 
along side of her horse, she would feel setar. 
If they walked, she was sure to feel 
almost immediately, and compelled to 
arm Charles was so polite as to offer. 
house it was the same thing, if she sung, 
must take the second; she was foolishly 
and never could sing alone: if she played, 
must turn the pages ; in short, he was forever by 
her side ; and so well did she play her part, that, 
t, he fancied that, without a great breat 
ess, he could not act otherwise. By 
however, his politeness assumed @ 
warmer character; he ected Caroline al 
entirely, and at last, m to his own stl 
found himself d y in love with 
Vivian. It i8 human natore to feel 
to resent it; and Caroline did sometimes feel mer 
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tified to see all the attention, once so exelusively 
her own, bestowed upon another, but she did not 
pesent it: aps, at times, unconsciously her 
tow: him was colder than it used to 

be, but that was but a passing feeling of wounded 
ynity ; she was foo strong in the strength of her 
own attachment,” to allow anything of a serious 
icion of his to enter her mind. Things, 
however, could not‘fong continue in this state, 
ad at last her eyee were destined to be opened. 
Charles had promised to accompany her toa 
a few miles off, to,assist her in fixing upon 

asite for a cottage Sir John was anxious to have 
poilt for an old servant. She, walked into the 
drawing room one beautiful forenoon, and asked 
im if bs was ready to accompany her, adding, 
feared the distance was too great for Nora to 


To this Nora instantly assented, but Charles 
made no reply, and upon Caroline turning to- 
wards him, she was surprised to see him stand- 

irresolute in the middle of the room. She 
confidently on him, and again asked him 
ifhe was ready to accompany her. 

“If to-morrow would do as well, Caroline,” 
he replied with some confusion—“I should be 

ighted to escort you—but I have just promised 
Miss Vivian to stay at home and practise the duet 
we were trying over last night.” 

“Strange,” thought Caroline, “ to prefer prac- 
tising a duet with Nora to walking with me!” 
bat adding aloud, “‘ Very well, Charles, though 
itis too far for me to walk alone, I can easily 
tide there.” She left the room; before she had 

ed many steps, she remembered she had 
to order horses, and returned to the 
drawing room to do so: she gently re-opened the 


Moor, and found Charles leaning over Nora at the 


at hig arm, unforbidden, thrown resting round 
waist. They started at her approach, a cold 
shudder came over Caroline, and scarcely be- 
lieving she saw aright, she fixed her eyes on those 
of Charles—they sank beneath her searching 
fiance, and in the conscious flush of guilt which 
on his brow she read the truth. Cardéline 
was a creature of impulse, as we have seen; she 
was sensitive, too, to a painful degree, but she 
was also proud ; as the truth first flashed upon 
her, she thought she must have died on the spot ; 
was a sickness of heart—an annihilation 
ofall she cared about, of all that made life dear 
toher, which nearly strack her to the ground; 
pride came to her aid, and raising her eyes 
ftom the carpet, and fixing upon Charles a smile 
“more terrible in its reproachlessness than Gor- 
A pmacormear a she said, with a quietness 
unnatural: “I had forgotten to order my 
-will you ring and do it for me?’ And 
then, without giving him time to answer, she 
walked coniposedly out of the room, and before 
Charles had time to collect his tempestuous feel- 
ings, he saw her dash past the window on her 
Fis Selim. 
.. aroline’s ride was a sad one 
. izing feeling of misplaced 
of outrage conf ence; tr that ill small 
her happier hours had only whi: 
for preferring her own happiness to that 
of her father and mother had now increased into 
88 accusation too loud for any sophism to silence. 
Her brain was on fire, and Biving the reins to 





her horse, she sought, by bodily exertion, to 
calm the fever which within ; but it would 
not do; and checking Selim to a walk, she bent 
her head on his mane and wept bitterly. “ And 
has it come to this ?”’ she at last passionately ex- 
claimed, as she slowly raised her , and threw 
back the long dark ringlets which clustered down 
her burning cheeks—*“ has it come to this—to 
tears ? and does Caroline St. Clair weep because 
she could not make her passion yield to principle, 
and because a just and retributing has now 
made the object of her idolatry the instrument of 
his vengeance? I know,” she continued, as she 
raised her tearful eyes to the clear smiling sky, 
“I know if I have inclined my heart to any evil 
way thou wilt not hear me—but now, now in this 
hour of agony, when I pray to 

to tear that evil from my soul,Ahou wilt not re- 
fuse thine aid to thine offgnding, but suffering 
child—Oh, give me strength patiently to endure 
what I have but too well deserved. Enable me 
to veil from every eye, especially from Ais, the 
desolation he has caused ; and do thou enable me 
not only to endure, but to smile upon, misfortune, 
even as thine own clear sky smiles upon a world 
of wickedness.” 

Thus did poor Caroline try to strengthen her- 
self for the trial she felt awaiting her, but she had 
received a blow from which she never recovered, 
and though she struggled on, and even smiled on 
those around, her’s was not the quiet smile of 
happiness; it was too bright—too like the light- 
ning’s flash to speak of peace within; and those 
who were well versed in the mind’s deep philo- 
sophy, might have traced its meteoric brightness 
home to the cloud from which it emanated; its 
brightness might have dazzled, but could not 
hide from them the darkness of its origin. 


Caroline’s one aim and object now seemed to 
be to conceal, from all around her, the grief that 


was destroying her. There were times, indeed, 
when she almost wished Charles knew the agony 
she endured, that something might bring home 
to his truant heart the blackness of his ingrati- 
tude; but she chased the wish from her heart as 
something too lowering, too humbling to gain 
admittance there. * ee never!” she ex- 
claimed, striking her beating heart, “shall he 
see the havoc he has committed here; perhaps 
the time may come when alike experience ma 
make him feel how he has outraged a heart whic 
trusted him, confided in him, loved him as no 
other woman will ever do again, but never shall 
he hear this from my reproaches. No! though 
the struggle. may hasten a death which has al- 
ready begun, I will be to him, in appearance at 
least, the same as I have ever been.” And 
Caroline acted up to her resolves, with a firmness 
scarcely credible. . She read to her father, drove 
with her mother, walked and rode with Nora 
and Charles as before: she omitted no kindness, 
lected no attention, and, if she ever gave way 
to her feelings, it was in the silent solitude of 
her own chamber, or on the neck of her faithful 
Selim. 

It is strange how blind are those around us to 
the change from health to sickness, if it be bat 
gradual! How, day by day, the cheek pe | pale, 
the eye grow dim, the strength decay, an 
remark fe change! And so it was with Carc- 
line: none saw her heart was breaking: none 
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saw that she was dying; till she sank exhausted 
beyond the chance of recovery. 

Several months previous to this, Nora left 
Clair Park, and was very soon followed by the 
deladed Charles, who went to lay his heart, his 
fortune, and his fate at her tiny feet. She started 
with well-feigned en and then having beg- 
ged of him to rise, with a politeness which chilled 

im, she proceeded with the utmost coolness to 
inform him that his case was hopeless; that she 
had been engaged for some time before she had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, and that she 
was to be married to his fortunate rival next week. 
This was retribution ; but Charles’s cup was not 
yet fall. Nora saw the wound she had inflicted, 
and with a heartlessness which but too well ac- 
cordéd ‘with the rest of her behaviour, she deter- 
mined to probe still more deeply, and concluded 
her reply to Charles by saying, she never could 
sufficiently express her regret at the mistake 
which had occurred, but that really she could not 
understand how it had agisen, for that, as far as 
she herself was concerned, she could honestly 
declare, her regard for Mr.- Moray had never 
amounted to any thing beyond that friendship 
which their country ee seemed to her com- 
pletely to justify, but which she would not have 
suffered herself to indulge in, had she not seen, 
or fancied she saw, an attachment subsisting be- 
tween himself and Caroline St. Clair, strong 
enough to defy every danger. 

Charles’s eyes were now opened, but it was 
too late, and he hurried to the Continent, in soli- 
tude to brood over that disappointment, which he 
felt he but too weil deserved. One day, as he sat 
musing in his room and gazing listlessly on the 
Lake of Geneva, which lay stretched in beauty be- 
fore him, his servant brought hima letter. “ From 
home, sir,” said he, as he laid it on the table, 
and left the apartment. The word home sounded 
strangely in Charles’s ears— 

“Thave no home, now,” he mentally exclaim- 
ed, as he took the Jetterup. “I once had a home, 
and friends, but now’ I am an isolated being, 
with none to care for me, not worthy of being 
eared about:”—and he opened the letter with a 
degree of apathy that seemed 7 in one so 
{ones It was from his guardian, Sir John St. 

lair, informing him, in all the agony of a fond 
father’s heart, of Caroline’s illness. ‘Come to 
us, dear Charles,’’—the broken hearted old man 
concluded; “come to us in this our night of 
gloom ; we are indeed in need of a friend, and no 
where, Iam sure, could we find so sincere a one 
as yourself.” This was, indeed,a severe blow 
to Charles ; he, in a manner, the murderer of Caro- 
line, to be written to by her father in this trusting, 
this confiding manner; it was too much almost 
for human nature to bear. “TI will at least go,” 
he exclaimed, in the torture of a self-accusing 
conscience, “ and view the wretchedness my heart- 
less vanity has occasioned.” He rang the bell, 
and gave orders for his instant departure; nor 
did he halt by night or by day, until he recched 
his destination. How o in the course of that 
journey did the thoughts of all that had d, 
come over him, till his heart burned and his brain 
maddened ! How often did he vow that if Caro- 
line were but spared, a life of devotion should 





prove the sincerity of his repentance, the devoted- 


-—_ 


ness of his again doating heart! But vain were 
his vows, vain his repentance ! J 

He reached Clair Park on a beatiful autump 
afternoon ; the setting sunbeamefell redly on the 
oaks and elms which clothed the richly wooded 
park, already clad in all varied hues of 
October ; and glittered on the Gothic windows of 
the old hall in waving m of burnished gold. 

All looked so like what/he had often seen it 
before, that Charles tried to persuade himself his 
fears were exaggerated; but as the post-boy 
slowly walked his horses up a stéep part of the 
approach, the low moaning of the wind sounded 
mournfully in ris ears, and a shower of dead 
leaves which it wafted into the carriage window 
checked his rising hopes. 

A beam of pleasure passed over Sir John S¢, 
Clair’s countenance as his young friend entered 
his room, but a melancholy shake of the head 
was his only reply to Charles’s inquiries after 
Caroline : he expressed his wish to see her; bat 
Sir John see to doubt if she had sufficient 
strength left to bear the agitation of the inter 
view ; he said, however, she was aware he was 
coming, and that he would send to inform her 
of his arrival. 

Gently, and with many fears did Lady S& 
Clair communicate this piece of intelligence to 
her dying daughter, for during anxious watchi 
of many a long night and day, something like a 
suspicion of the truth had dawned apon her. 
But, contrary to her expectation, Caroline seemed 
quite pleased to hear Charles was in the house. 
** He will comfort you, mother, when I am gone,” 
she said ; “ thank God I can now die tranquilly ” 

“He is anxious to see you, Caroline; x 
tell him to come?” asked Lady St. Clair. 
hectic flush, which the moment before had burned 
on Caroline’s cheek, died suddenly away when 
she heard her mother’s question, and a — 
paleness overspread her countenance as her 
sank back on the sofa on which she was reeli» 
ing : at last she slowly raised it again, and press 
ing her forehead against her mother’s hand, who 
was leaning alarmedly over her, she said faintly: 

“ See him! Oh no! I have loved him too mueh, 
mother! he would again estrange my thoughts 
from that heaven where I hope so soon to be. I 
am glad he has come, but indeed, indeed I cannot 
see him now.” 

“ You shall not, then, my beloved child,” 
comes a St. Clair, soothingly; “1 will tell 

im you do not feel strong enough to-day; and 
to-morrow, a .”* * Yes, mother;” it 
terrupted Caroline with a faint smile, “ tell him 
that to-morrow he may see me,” and Lady & 
Clair left the room. ‘“ Yes, to-morrow,” com 
tinued Caroline, “‘ he may, indee® gee me, for I 
shall not be able to see him then—to-morrow, I 
feel, I shall be beyond the reach of temptation.” 

The room in which Caroline was, had always 

t favourite sitting room ;" it opened intos 
tory, which again opened into some 
ily kept pleasure grounds; and in com 


ce of an occasional difficulty of wee | 


} which Caroline was annoyed, Lee 

oors were now open. A ing sound amongst 
the leaves one her norco So one glance 
told her the figure she saw jn the conservatory 
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was Charles, and before she had time or strength 
to forbid his approach, he was beside her. 

# Caroline!’ he exclaimed, as he took her wan 
jaod in his ; “Sean you forgive me? can you par- 
don, angel as are, the wretch who has sacri- 
feed your happlpess and his own to a vanity as 
weak as it was less ?” } 

It was some tMjoments before Caroline was 
able to reply. A bright flush flitted over her 
face, then settled into. one deep red hectic spot 
the cheek, whilst all the rest of her counte- 
pance was of a marble whiteness—at last she 

e, and it was with a calmness which seemed 
io herself almost unaccountable, and with which 
heaven alone could have inspired her. 

« Charles,” she said. “I have long since for- 

jven you ; it would ill have become one, stand- 

so much in need of forgiveness from Heaven, 
ie withhold it from you on earth; but oh! for the 
fake of that peace of mind, without which this 
life is but a iving death, never yield again to 
the unrestrained influence of those passions which 
fave destroyed us both. In me, Charles, behold 
wm example of their desolating effects; and if 
ever again you feel your principles in danger of 
jelding to these temptations, oh! let this, my 
ing warning, sound to you like a voice from 
tomb, oat awaken you in time to save you! 
too blest are my sufferings, if they can save from 
— pang one still too dear!” 

“Bless you, Caroline, a thousand times,” 
faltered the repentant Charles; “but you must 
live and not die, my Caroline! you must live to 
comfort your father and mother: to cheer me on 
ny difficult course ;” and he gazed intently on 
her face. 

“Heaven will do both, Charles,” she replied ; 
“that Heaven which enables me to feel my hand 


in yours, to know once more that you love me, and 


to say, J am content to die.” And a smile, 
be triumphant, pure as that heaven she 
of, settled on her dying countenance. 
Charles gazed on her for some minutes in 
silence, fearful to interrupt a tranquillity so beau- 
tifal; but the coldness of the hand he held in 
his, alarmed him, and he rose from his knee be- 
side her, saying he would shut the door, as the 
evening was chill. 
“The cold will not hurt me now, Charles,” 
she faintly replied ; he felt his hand convalsively 
by her’s, he heard one short, deep sigh, 
and he saw she was no more. He saw by the 
smile which still illuminated her countenance 
that her once erring but now purified spirit had 
fled to its native home—but he felt his vanity 


had killed the only thing he ever truly loved on 
earth. 


porteress, if she 
but one hand; with her right she opens 
the door to pleasure, but with her left 


Avarice has ruined more than prodigality, and 
the blindest of expenditure has 
not destroyed so many fortunes, as the calculat- 
ing but insatiable lust of accumulation. 





From the Violet for 1837, a new Juvenile Annual. 
THE EAGLE’S SPEECH. 
BY HORATIO E. HALE. 


An Eagle came from his eyrie down, 

On the loftiest peak of Monadnock’s crown ; 
The flash of his dark eye was terribly bright, 
As the marsh-fire’s gleam in the dead of night ; 
And the war-darts ook in his red right claw, 
But the bough of peace in his left I saw. 


Then slowly he opened his ivory beak, 
And he stood, like a Senator, ready to speak; 
And the forests shook, and the winds grew still, 
And hush’d was the voice of the noisy rill; 
And the raven cowered in his hollow oak, 


(As well he might when the Eagle spoke. ) 


*€T am the monarch of air,” 
** Proudly I soar over land and seg’; 
And I feel the breezes 


ring 
To the of my mi 
And my Aight is chainlees, and fearless, aotf free, 


Fer lam bright bird of liberty ! 


**I marshal the course of the free and the brave, 
Upward and onward, o’er mountain and waye; 
I lead them to glory, I beckon them on, 
And I join in the din till the battle is won ; 
And the dim eye will gladden, my shadow to see, 
For I am the bright bird of liberty! . 


** In the days of old, with the freemen of Rome— 
With Brutus and Cato, I made me a home; 
And my wing was before them, unwearied and 
Till the — of earth were all low at their feet, 
And the Roman was master, by land and by sea, 
For he followed the bright bird of liberty ! 


sae” 


** But luxury came, like the simoom’s hot breath, 
And the a were all withered in valour’s green 
wrea 
And virtue was trampled and hustled aside, 
By the pageant of guilt and the le of pride: 
But fetters, gilded, are hateful to me, 
So I fled to the mountains of liberty ! 


“Then ages went by, *t.ll Muscovia’s Czar, 
In hatred determined my glory to mar; 
So he — me, and chained me, and struck off my 


hea: 
But courteously gave me two others instead. 
My own noble beauty he never could see 
For most loathsome to despots is liberty ! 


‘« But tyranny’s chains are too feeble to bind. 
When the will is unfettered—unbroken the mind ; 
So I made my adieus with a very bad grace, 

And I flung my superfluous head in his faee; 
And southward I , over forest and sea, 
To Franee—the bright region of liberty! 


**Oh! this was = 4 season of triumph and pride, 
On the smoke-wreath of battle *twas glory to ride ; 
Till ki s were shattered, and despots 

And the of destiny called me his 

Of the masters of earth, none so mighty as 

For they loved not the bright bird of liberty! 


*¢ But the warrior was dazzled 
And forgot i 
*Till pontiff and tyrant arose from the 
And hero lay dead on the far ocean’s rock; 
And the slaves who him bent lowly the knee 
To the tyrants who trample on liberty! - 
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Flow on, flow on, thou bright young Banner, A - dopt - ed by the Free; . Whea 
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at the cannon’s mouth theyswore, For Death or Liber - ty— For Death or Liber- , 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
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gather stars and wave o’er fields, Where Freemen fight for 


a re 
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Glory— §§ Where,Freemen fight for Glory. 
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I. Ill. 


The breeze of heaven shall bear thee, Among the flags of nations, 
Upon its sunny wing, There is a place for thee ; 
Until the triumph of thy star Flaunt up thou proud young banner, 
a 4 The dove of peace shall bring. Flaunt proudly o’er the free! 
Thy birth-place was the field of blood, The stripes and stars shall lead thee on, 
And war’s terrific thunder, That o’er Columbia wave, 
Did cradle thee till thou hast broke, Float on in sweet companionship, 
The oppressor’s bonds asunder. Proud banners of the brave! 








ELEGIAC STANZAS. But who, O! who would have them stay, 

; pet reeks a 

ON THE DEATH OF MARIA a. w****** ke ate oy ieee Gory ee 

Se, thoughts of thoe shonld scares be grief 
emembering thy far ier lot— 

ee ee: 

A _¥ sin is not ;— 
White garments, ike the seraph b 
White garments, seraph band. 
A happy lot! its’ 

Se, waltied fetes the 
Beset in Heaven’s own diadem. 

. OF sinlessness, shall shine— 
With ever-added lustre, 


iven : 
From the great throne of light in Fearen. 7 


Haverhill, Mass. 1th 1st mo. 1836. 
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EDITOR'S JABLE.. At to cuneate’ by pubtichers, that the 
of Bulwer’s is the handsomest yet fomued 
blisher of this work, witha, sew of ecouring | the American press, ce 
erigina cont contributions for its columns, will give for | 
articles as he may approve and a. the | Ths Goel is approaching when 

highest rates of remuneration offered by any periodical | 1836, are near an Tr 
in this country. Persons wishing to communicate like to have timely ‘notice of a wih cone 
with him on this subject, either in person or by letter, | continue. 
ma rely on the utmost seereey in all cases where it oo ~~. 

is desired. Those subscribers indebted for the Lady’s Bo 
— <p mt s a —_ remit a Five 
In additition to our description of Fashions we ex- ote—end ovels wi sent to them for 
tract the following from a late arrival:— Lady's Book, Tee Dele eet ©. Sas aa 


em Pw =a form ‘. still 7 - ager but 
new caprices ha ve & vanced ir claims; Carey & Hart 
‘ the most becoming is a little bonnet Gift and Violet, of se oe, 0s pub ih The 
of the hair behind, and | former, in mechanical excellence, is ene of the fines 
publications ef the kind we have seen, and its pages 
are filled with contributions from American writers of 
deserved celebrity. The latter, intended more 
—, for young people, is f finished with  eondgn 
able beauty ee ae its merits are 
Both these works page by Miss 








good taste, we antici te that the “ Wre 
will be both ay valuable, Such a work _ 


represent foliage, in . 
» Bee ye mole of ms, = or pli oi py ener Soke ped poet pe = sg it will secure 
y Baining fa toupee but es whole —~ eS ce eee of Fon Ba Bake ave descended 

which se ba we ate ex a 


jewel 
le’s 's Speech, 
fall | heoming Violet, promise of great fata 
merit. ‘There is much vigour in its concepfion, 
repeating the | considerable facility in the exprestion ; 


Kenilworth Castle, in . Warwickshire, "This ple is 
one of the Ilustrations of this Number. 


res slates boat eae 
not agree man,” which we gg Bae 
Pian iee merit. 
many have no horses, and cannot 
rigor "wid ae La 
all, without inconvenience. 


and jf, after having written it, the writer did not 

refreshing slumbers, we know nought of the 

Hermon, St. Law. Ban N.Y. 
July 23, 1836. 

Louis A. is A. Godey, Eng . 5 
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